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ARTISTA'S 3O opaque colors are the product of advanced 
research, formulation and control. Only ARTISTA® powder 
paint maintains the brilliant vibrance of each and every 
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Dean John Ely Burchard of the School of Humanities and 
Social Studies of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
gives us an important message on the State of the Arts today, 
on page 3., His evaluation of the status of art in contem- 
porary life should affect and challenge all of our teaching 
from kindergarten through college. Dr. Burton Wasserman 
shows us many approaches to painting without brushes, page 
9. The effort of New York University to stimulate talented 
high school art students is discussed on page 13. Author 
Elizabeth Harrison tells how children in two new Canadian 
schools worked with the architect in making mosaic murals 
related to the architecture, page 19. Helen Buckley offers a 
poem that has a message for the teacher on page 24. 
Canadian humorist C. D. Gaitskell shows us how ridiculous 
art competitions can be, page 26. Jessie Todd, a frequent 
writer before her retirement from the laboratory school of the 
University of Chicago, returns to tell us of the success of one 
of her children whose work appeared in School Arts years 
ago, on page 27. There are many articles on various tech- 
niques applicable to every level. This month, in place of 
Louise Rago’s feature on ‘Why People Create” we offer 
an interview with Chicago artist, Jack Kearney, by Peter T. 
McKinney. Mrs. Rago is busy completing a book based on 
her series in School Arts. Charlotte Johnson offers the second 
of her series, “Children's Gallery,”’ a page for direct reading 
by children. Other writers of regular features are with us, in 


their usual places. 


Uncle Sam Wants Artist-Craftsmen Additional openings 
for crafts instructors in the European army installations have 
just been created. If you are at all interested in this fine 
program, full information is given in the editorial. 





INSEA Starts Membership Drive President C. D. Gaitskell 
of the International Society for Education through Art has 
appointed a single membership director instead of the 
separate ones for each country. In the future, those who 
wish to join this organization should send their fees and 
applications to Mrs. Pauli Tolman, Box 1071, Sherman Oaks, 
Califomia, U.S.A. Her title is International Publicity and 


Membership Director. Dr. Blanche Jefferson, who previ- 
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Ruth Elise Halvorsen, left, supervisor of art for Portland, 
Oregon, is the new president of the National Art Education 
Association. The editor, right, extends congratulations. 


ously collected fees for American members is a member of 


the Council of INSEA, representing the United States. 


Widow of Former Editor Passes On Mrs. Pedro de Lemos, 
widow of Pedro de Lemos, editor of School Arrts from 1919 
to 1949 and mother of Esther de Lemos Morton, who carried 
on as editor during the years 1950 to 1953, died at her 
home in Palo Alto on August seventh. Many readers will 
remember Mrs. de Lemos and recall her lovely home where 
she so graciously entertained advisory editors and friends 
who were visiting in California. Her keen interest in the 
arts paralleled that of her husband and was typified 
in her house of Spanish architecture, furnished with warmth 
and taste. It is with a feeling of profound loss that we note 
here the passing of this gracious and dynamic lady; she will 
be remembered with deep affection by all who knew her. 


Mayo Bryce Leaves Office of Education Dr. Mayo Bryce, 
who served for the past three years as specialist for education 
in the fine arts for the U.S. Office of Education, has accepted 
a new position as dean of fine arts at a new branch of the 
University of Illinois in De Kalb, Illinois. Dr. Bryce served 
art education with distinction in his Washington office, 
carrying on the fine tradition which was established by Arne 
Randall and maintained by Dr. Ralph Beelke, now secretary 
of the National Art Education Association. While we are 
reluctant to see this important post vacated by Dr. Bryce, we 
extend congratulations on his new field of service. It is our 
hope that the Office of Education will fill this position 
promptly with someone of equal professional caliber. 


Pratt Institute Has Graduate Offerings Late afternoon and 
evening classes for those interested in completing a master’s 
program at Pratt Institute have been scheduled. Information 
may be received by writing to the chairman, Dr. Ralph L. 
Wickiser, art education department, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 








John E. Burchard 





Do the arts need clarification and new direction? 
This thoughtful statement examines relationships 
between art and social experience and poses some 
crucial questions for our artists and educators. 


THE STATE OF THE ARTS 


When he was Minister to France, John Adams wrote back 
that he would dearly love to have visited the many museums 
and art collections of Paris but that his duties had not per- 
mitted him the time. He must study politics, he said, so that 
he could aid his country with its most difficult problems which 
were then political. If he and the others of his generation 
were successful then their sons might study the practical 
sciences to the end that the nation might overcome its eco- 
nomic problems and grow prosperous. Once that had been 
accomplished, presumably several generations later on, 
Americans might begin to try to cultivate the arts, but for the 
moment, and presumably for many moments to come, this 
would not be a good idea. More than a century later 
Calvin Coolidge, who had a characteristic politician's dis- 
affection for the arts, informed the men who were preparing 
an exposition in Paris that America had no paintings suit- 
able for sending. In many ways the people of America 
are still putting off the arts until another day. 

It is hard to tell from this distance whether John Adams 
was actually making a long-range plan for the arts under 
which and in some distant day a member of the Adams 
family would become a painter or a sculptor (the nearest a 
member ever did come was to be a literate historian like 
Henry) or whether he was rationalizing a presumed Puritan 
distaste for the arts on any ground. The Puritan distaste has 
anyhow been much exaggerated by historians. H. L. 
Mencken is perhaps more responsible than any one else for 
perpetuating the myth that there was something in the New 
England environment which caused its people to oppose the 
arts and something in the environment of Virginia thot made 
the patricians of the Old Dominion genuine sponsors of 
them. 

The Puritan, Mencken thought, was not entirely devoid of 
aesthetic feeling. He had a taste for good form. He 
responded in style, he was even capable of something ap- 
proaching a purely aesthetic emotion, but he feared it as 
“an insinuating distraction from his chief business in life— 
the sober consideration of the all-important problem of 
conduct” or the making of money. A\rt was therefore a sort 
of Lorelei to be resisted and it must always be broken to 
moral uses in any event. In the absence of the countering 
aristocracy which he dreamed had lived on the plantations 


of Natchez and which had been ground to dust by the Civil 
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Above, this painting of “Man from Cyprus” is by Karl Zerbe. 


War, there was little hope for art in America, Mencken 
thought. This was even more likely to be so since we had 
too many Anglo-Saxons amongst us and since Anglo- 
Saxons were on the whole the least civilized of white men, 
perhaps incapable of true civilization. It was also likely 
to be so because in his strange interpretation of history 
valued at best only since the Renaissance, great artists had 
always been in rebellion against their society and because 
America had learned all too effectively to suppress rebellion 
of all sorts. A\ll this was, as in practically all of Mencken, 
overblown and incredible but the great debunker was never 
entirely without reason and all of his comments can still be 
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made about the arts in America with greater or less justifica- 
tion. 

The notion that the Puritan ethos, even if it had been 
anti-art, which now seems historically dubious, is still dom- 
inating the views of Americans is fairly nonsensical. We 
are, according to the present terms of sociological fashion, 
not at all a melted society in which every Italian, Jew, Greek, 
German, Frenchman, Japanese and Chinese has been re- 
poured into a Puritan mold but instead a pluralistic society 
in which all the strains that have come to make our popula- 
tion are learning to preserve some of their identities. Thus 
even if the native “old' Americans of whom there are now 
so few were averse to art, we should still expect to hear 
snatches of La Boheme whistled in the streets, to see a gaiety 
of costume somewhere in America if not on lower State 
Street in Boston, and even to find an original painter or 
sculptor or two. More important, perhaps, we should expect 
that there would be an audience in support of the arts that 
would be of a far larger quantity and experience and en- 
thusiasm than once was the case. 

| suppose we should have to say that in the statistical 
sense this is true. | have no doubt that more hours per 
capita are now spent in listening to good music than in 
1880; and so on through a whole series of dreary figures 
that are intended to be encouraging. The trouble with them 
for me is that | can find so many non-statistical items that 
read the other way. It is not nostalgia but a nose for design 
that makes me realize that the Troy Locomotive which was 
built in 1856 by Seth Williams in the Union Works of South 
Boston for the Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad was hand- 
somer than any of the variety of automobile bodies now 
presented by Detroit for our yearly admiration. This would 
not be so discouraging if | did not suspect that our public 
actually does admire these rabbit ears and swept wings as 
much as Ed Sullivan says he does, and no doubt with about 
the same canons of measurement. | know that a garbage- 
disposal unit is a better salesman for a house builder than 
good design is. 

| am not impressed with the notion that the dancing cows 
and the big derby hats and the warped surfaces that shelter 
the shrimp-in-the-rough drive-ins make the travel of an 
American highroad a more handsome experience than it 
was when you posted down to New York in four days of 
mud but were accosted from time to time by a dignified sign 
inviting you into a Wayside Inn and | have heard nothing 
tc suggest that the designers of the great new federal high- 
way program conceive it in any respect as an esthetic 
adventure. It is even easier to degrade modern design than 
it was to degrade the traditional. It seems plain to me by 
every esthetic witness | can summon that with all our present 
sophistication, with all our museum-going, with all our 
patronage of hi-fi records, the American public does not have 
a better taste for the beautiful than it did a century ago, and 
| am afraid that Henry Adams’ estimate of the half millen- 
nium that would elapse before the American ploughboy 
would take to the fields whistling a bar of Beethoven still 
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looks like a good estimate; indeed, he may stop going to 
the fields altogether long before he begins to whistle any- 
thing but the first notes of the Fifth Symphony which of course 
he remembers in a different context. 

If we are prepared to admit that there is more general 
curiosity about the arts, and | would agree that this, at least, 
is so, we may say that the first step has been taken. For 
without curiosity there can be no interest, no sophistication, 
no taste. To waken curiosity is an important first step. It is 
hardly an adequate total step. It is not enough for example 
to say of some one that he is a good teacher. It does matter 
after all whether what he teaches is worth teaching. Curi- 
osity about the arts is not in itself a plus or a minus. It 
depends upon the nature of the satisfactions that are offered 
to that curiosity. And here again, | confess to some pes- 
simism. You have but to read the recent Congressional 
debates about the Air Force Academy Chapel or Sam 
Rayburn's stand on the extension of the National Capitol 
to learn the justification. They will remind you of the wist- 
ful hope of Lord Ararat in lolanthe, when he looked forward 
to the days ‘‘. . . when noble statesmen do not itch to inter- 
fere in matters which they do not understand.” 

The reproduction of great paintings in full color in a 
national picture magazine may mean a great deal or may 
mean nothing, but the one thing that is sure is that if it is to 
mean anything for the arts it is not as an end in itself. The 
attendance at museums and galleries is only one step better. 
It has after all been only a short episode in man’s historical 
experience in the arts when the easel picture and the small 
sculpture that can be accommodated in a museum have been 
of any importance. The average man of Lascaux or Easter 
Island had a far more active experience with the arts than 
the average member of the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York today who faithfully attends all the vernissages. When 
art is most met in picture magazines and books at second 
hand and in galleries at first hand, it lacks the greatest ele- 
ment of vitality. For art belongs in the public piace. One 
important painting hanging in Grand Central Station would 
be more influential than a thousand in the Metropolitan but 
the art of Grand Central Station is confined to giant koda- 
chromes. One Brancusi on the axis of a square in Detroit 
would be more influential than a dozen fine pieces in its 
museum. Yet where there is a square in Detroit it will be 
unlikely to have any art at all, or if it possesses a sculpture 
it will be the dignified-pigeon-bearing statue of some 
esteemed citizen now long gone. 

When Victor Gruen built the pleasant shopping center 
of Northland he did the unusual thing of allowing place for 
a number of fountains, for statues, for paintings, for designs 
in the sidewalks themselves. Most of the artists who collab- 
orated were men of competence but the array may not 
represent what might have been accomplished by an as- 
semblage of the highest talents. Nevertheless the results 
are almost unique in America. Most of our shopping 
centers, as you well know, have no art at all; and so it is for 
our public squares and most of our new buildings. What 














Above, early nineteenth century sheet iron weather vane. 


Cranbrook did is not usual. When a university is asked to 
add to its campus a piece of living sculpture it almost in- 
variably declines on the ground of economy although it can 
afford thousands of rare and unused books in its library, 
including a lot of books about the arts, and thousands of 
bad slides of the art objects too. It is all a little reminiscent 
of the song, also from lolanthe, ‘‘One for him and one for he, 
and one for you and one for ye, and one for thou and one 
for thee, but never, oh, never a one for me.” In this case the 
custodians are the thousand thees and the public is the Lord 
Chancellor. We ought to worry about this a great deal. 
The plain fact is that the people of the richest country in the 
world fancy that they cannot afford public art in public 
places—or in repositories, or at best a prefabricated war 
memorial or cannon in front of the courthouse. 

Another thing we need to remember about the state of 
the arts in America is that most American parents will still 
have a sense of alarm if one of their sons suddenly suggests 
that he wants to be a poet, a painter, a sculptor, a composer, 
an actor or a ballet dancer. The alarm is a little less if he 
wants to be an architect because that somehow seems safer 
and a little more respectable and the income also seems 
(only seems) to be a little more assured; the concern may be 
much less if the child is a girl because there is always a 
chance that she may get married anyway and forget the 
whole business. You probably recall the comments of 
Gian-Carlo Menotti made on this subject only a few years 
ago. He reminded American parents that the parents of 
Ravel had thought it reasonable to support him most of his 
life in order that he might compose and were appropriately 
proud of his successes. Few American fathers moving 
through their clubs would be likely to boast to their cronies 
that their young Maurice had yet to bring in his first thousand 
dollars although two of his pieces had already been per- 
formed, uncommissioned, by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

American parents probably have comparable sinking 
feelings if their children suddenly decide to be scholars, or 
ministers, or even physicists although Sputnik may have 
changed that for a moment, but they do not have the same 
concern if the lads decide to be doctors or lawyers or even 
professional football players in college and out. Still on 
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the whole, the most respectable career of all is no doubt to 
be sought via a Business School. This attitude towards what 
careers are generally held desirable in our society is a reality 
and we can accomplish very little by pretending that it is not 
so. Weare lucky under conditions like this that occasionally 
a General Motors or a Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company or a Container Corporation commissions some art. 
On to this general structure of attitude, involving a funda- 
mental suspicion of the arts themselves and of the careers 
of artists, we have now to add a further and disturbing factor 
which is part of our particular times. It would be nice to 
say that under the threat of the Russian advances Americans 
had suddenly come to have an appreciation of the contribu- 
tions which can be made to American life and civilization 
by the sensitive and by the intellectual, but at heart the most 
we have accomplished may be a revaluation of who are the 
useful. The greatness of science, as an art and as a humanity, 
the importance of it as a way of life for those with the intelli- 
gence and the morality and the courage to pursue it, have not 
penetrated into the consciousness of most of us and it does 
not help to try to assert that science is poetry in anything but 
a metaphorical sense. Einstein's equation may be a more or 
less important statement about man's world than Hamlet's 
soliloquy but if the latter is poetry, the former is not. This 
does not deny creativity to the equation. Art and science 
are both fine things but they are not synonymous. The 
utility of science is now clearer than it used to be and the use 
of art less clear. Thus on mere grounds of survival a people 
may be ready to pay some prices to have some useful sci- 
entists around if only the prices are not too high and do not 
demand that we give up any of our egalitarian notions, but 
this is a trivial way to look at science and holds it much too 
cheaply. At its peak the pursuit of science is obviously one 
of the great creative cultural achievements of men and until 
we can value it on those terms we are quite unlikely to value 
other demonstrations of the intellect or of the intuition. 
Perhaps one other word about the status of the arts and 
the artists—in my view, and it is not a popular view, the 
arts and the artists would have a difficult time enough in 
America even if the artists felt themselves to be a more 
significant part of our life than they seem to do. By far the 
greater number, and surely most of those who obtain the 
highest critical acclaim, seem to be formally rejecting the 
society in one way or another. A few, and it is an increas- 
ingly small few, produce messages which are directly critical 
of the society in comprehensible ways and this has always 
been an artist's prerogative. Teachers talk a great deal 
about the artist's intuition these days but it did not need so 
much emphasis to explain painting or sculpture prior to the 
twentieth century. More artists today seem to seek refuge 
from society in a personal display of feelings made in a 
private language which no one other than the individual 
artist himself really understands. This is a very strange 
dilemma for the arts. In all history we have scarcely seen its 
like. Every great past art | know has taken quite the other 
course; there has been an exuberance about the life of the 
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time, a joyful acceptance of the main themes of the society, 
an effort to emphasize them and in a language which was 
thoroughly comprehensible. When the art was most sym- 
bolic it was dealing precisely with the symbols which were 
largely common property. The arts are a conversation be- 
tween the artist and the public. When they become a 
monologue the public has not only the right but perhaps the 
duty to reject them. 

It is possible, though | do not believe it, that our times are 
so ill that the only people really sensitive to them are the 
painters and sculptors and the many fewer poets and novel- 
ists who deliberately seek to take themselves personally out 
of the position of collaborating in the social scene. If | am 
wrong we shall know it soon enough and then it will be too 
late even to apologize. But it is also possible that we are 
not on the wrong track and that some of the artists are. Do 
not misunderstand me; this is not an appeal to a return to 
literal art, or obviously pictorial art, or even to abandon- 
ment of abstract art. But | would be ashamed not to admit 
that it is an appeal that artists should in the first instance be 
willing to work seriously and hard upon their craft and, 
seriously and hard, however intuitively, to understand the 
society before they reject it. 

| have said that American knowledge of and taste in the 
arts, perhaps even American curiosity about the arts, is at 
best more restrained than we would like to see it. How is 
this situation to be altered favorably if there are not more 
dedicated and first-class teachers of the arts? How is our 
America to be the happy visual place it needs to be without 
precisely such teaching? | have said that we need more fine 
arts in public places; how will this ever come about until 
again the process of art education is more far-reaching, until 
the influence and the example of the schools affect the judg- 
ment of men in positions of decision? How will the objects 
that the motor industry presents for us to buy ever be better 
until the industrial designers are more competent, less cynical, 
and more imbued with the genuine spirit of creation which 
will not be content to yield the employer or the sales depart- 
ment a second best, a parade of artistic ethics which should 
be the standard fare of schools? The problem of which 
citizens are to be valued is a large one indeed but how can 
there be any redress in the present imbalance if patrons and 
donors put all or most of their resources at the behest of the 
practical and useful things of life and none or little at the 
behest of the wonderful useless things, the only worthwhile 
things really, the observation of nature, the poems, the 
paintings and the new discoveries of science? The problems 
of the painters and the sculptors are more difficult. We live 
in a world in which the solid training possible by apprentice- 
ship to a master has disappeared from the arts and often 
even from the sciences and the scholarly professions. Every 
effort should be made to recapture: this, of course, but we 
are drowning in our numbers. 

Our world today may be excessively verbal. It is be- 
coming more so, like the chattering world of Kipling's 
monkeys, the Bandar-log. One might argue that human 
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beings have reached a stage where they no longer need 
visual stimuli at all and have developed such minds that 
the visual stimuli are even deceptive and unwanted. You 
do not believe this for a moment. A nation may have the 
finest engineering in the world and the greatest missiles and 
the largest number of words on the radio and television every 
night; but it may not be a great nation if its arts decline. 
But can you prove it? The years to come are full of risk 
that in our peril, which | would not want to minimize, we may 
forget what we are trying to live for. A moratorium on 
science would be a disaster. So would a moratorium on the 
arts. Athens built her Parthenon in the midst of deadly war 
with Sparta. America ought to aspire to no less. 

But there is another side to the coin. It may be that 
the generalizations of the visual message, its openness to 
multiple interpretations even when it seems most concrete, 
may in fact have removed from the visual arts and trans- 
ferred to the verbal arts some of the message-bearing power 
and thus reduced the total significance of the visual arts as 
the computer might in time diminish the importance of present 
writing. | hope it is not so, | believe it is not so, for | can't 
imagine a rich production of the visual arts based entirely 
on amusement or even hedonism and | would not like an 
art-less society. It may be that the fragmentation of our 
society has reached the point where it has no common 
moving song to sing and thus the artists are deprived of the 
important backing they seem to have had in every preceding 
period which we call great. It may be, and here | tread on 
very dangerous ground, that even the most advanced and 
experimental artists have not been nearly advanced and 
experimental enough! | ought perhaps to elaborate a little. 

Painters have experimented with paints, textures, pat- 
terns, but in the main they still labor at their art with ancient 
tools. Sculptors have acquired welders’ helmets and solder- 
ing irons but mostly their work, however differently it may 
look, is exploring the same problems. Very few sculptors 
have like Calder sought mobility instead of ways to represent 
motion statically. Wery few painters have like James Davis 
abandoned the canvas for the motion-picture film as a more 
powerful way to getting at contemporary problems. Few 
have like Norbert Kricke become seriously interested in 
water, not as something that comes out of a sculpture but as 
something that is a moving sculpture. No one has seriously 
exploited the potentials of light, colored or white, light that 
can move, light that like the stroboscope can stop motion— 
projections for magnification or for diminution have been 
left to the photographer and then only for flat surfaces. 
Of course some one has experimented with each of these but 
few seriously and fewer still to be taken seriously. Gone 
are the ecstatic days when serious Cubist painters could pro- 
duce a motion picture like the Cabinet of Dr. Caligari. But 
you may also ask yourselves whether you would greet serious 
experimenters in these arts with enthusiasm, welcome them 
to your classroom, award them the ultimate accolade of 
being called painters or sculptors. It may be that the practi- 
tioners of the visual arts of today are far too sedate, far too 


















































satisfied, far too unimaginative and unexperimental. | do 
not say that it is so. | say only that it may be so. Perhaps 
the teachers are, too. 

In another dimension we ought to recognize the dilemma 
that generally confronts teaching in all the humanities. In 
the vital fields of science it is perfectly clear that the impor- 
tant men are the makers of new science and not their critics 
or the archeologists of the ancient science. Scholarship, 
in the sense in which it is used in the humanities, plays a 
distinctly second fiddle to creativity in the sciences. Is it 
not the other way in the humanities? Are our college 
campuses swarming with the greatest poets, painters, com- 
posers, playwrights, sculptors of our day? Do they even 
abound with the greatest architects, who from time to time in 
history have found a way to teach and preach while they 
practiced? | know we have not been skillful in learning how 
to use the creative humanists but is that our fault or theirs? 
Scholarship is of value in the humanities but it is worth 
nothing compared with creativity. Any young man or 
woman in a school today can sense the compass of the wind 
in the teaching institutions. It sets fresh in the corner of the 
sciences. On some university faculty there may be another 
Newton; is it likely that a Shakespeare or a Rembrandt is 
lurking there? Is the academic wind a little stale in the 


Below, illustration by George Braque for‘ Theogonie,” 1955. 
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corner of the arts? How does it blow in your corner? 

Then finally we need to ask the purposes of our art teach- 
ing and ultimately settle the age-long antagonism between 
the scholastic-critical-historical approach to the understand- 
ing of and love for art amd the practical experience with 
making it. The first has so very often produced only Nad- 
lerite information capable of winning thousands of dollars 
on a quiz program, or has left only a residue of ignorance, 
or has cultivated an appetite for the inconsequential ro- 
mances of artists or the covetousness of the precious anti- 
quarian with so little remaining gusto for what is important 
in art that anything contemporary can only shock; on the 
other hand the so-called laboratory or practical making-of- 
art-by-all also has its risks of being dull, mechanical, de- 
generating into therapy or “psychology” or producing 
countless exhibitions of mediocre paintings by doctors, 
presidents and prime ministers that should never have passed 
into the realm of serious discussion or even display. It is 
perhaps defended at its worst when it is asserted to be a way 
of releasing creativity which is so vague a statement as to be 
immune to refutation. 

It has not been my business to try to find the reasonable 
course between the Scylla of historicism and the Charybdis 
of studios-for-all but it is about time you found out what you 
are trying to do and sharpened your ways of doing it. | can 
only assume that you do best of all with the few who have the 
drive and talent to seek to become professional artists, 
especially those with so much talent you can't hurt them, and 
worst of all with those of no esthetic talent or drive who 
however may have other talents and drives so that some day 
they will be the patrons and even the arbiters of the arts. 
What sort of art education must Representative Dondero 
have had? Or the gentlemen of the Congressional debate 
on the Air Force Academy? Has there ever been a presi- 
dent since Jefferson who really knew anything about the 
arts, or cared; and were we not usually better off when, not 
knowing, they did not care than when, like F.D.R., they 
cared without knowing? Whose fault is that but the schools’? 

Our country has for a long time not been well served on 
the whole by the training its arbiters of art have received 
to prepare them for this responsibility. Now we run the risk 
under the threats of Mr. J. B. Conant's schedule of seeing 
art instruction disappear from the secondary school curric- 
ulum for at least the strongest students who are, despite some 
educationists, the most important students. Mr. Conant is 
a hard-headed practical man possessing a high degree of 
canny common sense. It is not really relevant whether he has 
or has not much affection for or even understanding of the 
arts or of music. For even if we grant him more bias than he 
probably has, even if we reject his categorization of music 
and the arts as “‘soft subjects,’’ are we able to do much to 
deny his conclusions? Any subject can of course be softly 
taught and then be soft, but it is easier on the whole to be soft 
about emotional matters and are we really prepared to deny 
that the arts and music as usually taught in the general edu- 
cation of secondary schools and even in colleges are not 
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Above, sixty-foot lighting structure is by Victor Gruen. 


‘soft’? as compared for example with mathematics or even 
with English? | for one am not, though | would be prepared 
to assail the idea that the subject matter of the arts or of 
music is ipso facto soft; it is indeed a reflection of some of the 
toughest and most obdurate experiences of the human race. 

If a high school student is to study only sixteen units 
during his four years, are we really prepared to document 
the idea that he should not in preparation for life as a serious 
citizen of the modern world have four years of English, three 
years of mathematics, three of science, and three of foreign 
languages and preferably four of mathematics and four of 
foreign languages? These needs alone, the needs of the 
“hard” subjects, consume from 13 to 15 of the 16 units. 
Are we then to deny him all history, all economics, all 
sociology, all political science, all anthropology, all 
geography, in order that he may encounter a formal art 
experience of from one to three units? | believe we cannot 
and even if we convince ourselves we shall have great 
difficulty in convincing others even of the basic question; 
when we have to propose what we now generally offer we 
are defeated before we start and we might as well concede it. 

There can be no good rejoinder to Mr. Conant by the 
teachers of art unless they can state quite clearly and in 
some unison why students should study art in schools—are 
you interested in art as emotive, factual, ideological com- 
munication, for the enjoyment of the viewer or his spiritual 
uplift, for the happiness of the artist, as a further light on 
history? Can you teach objective standards in art and 
instruct how to distinguish between these and the exercise of 
personal private taste? Can art be eternal or ephemeral, 
Navajo sand or Sistine plaster? Is any cohesion in the arts 
necessary or desirable? Is there a link worth understanding 
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between LeCorbusier and Varese, and of both with Heisen- 
berg and Bohr? Are the biological sciences’ knowledge 
of growth process trembling with news for the artist? Have 
you any time to examine any mediocre art at all; if not, how 
long can you refrain from applying standards of discipline 
to the child's productions because you are afraid of smother- 
ing his ‘‘creativity’’? How much more could you be doing 
with extracurricular time, with exhibitions of good originals, 
with movies, with improving your general school environ- 
ment, relentlessly extirpating the mediocre—what is your 
own room like? 

Of course this raises hackles. If it does, it should be the 
best demonstration of your vulnerability. You may or may 
not be politically entrenched in the curricula, but if you can- 
not reach a serious agreement as to what art teaching is all 
about, you cannot design meaningful pedagogy and you 
will have a very hard time demonstrating that art is not, in 
fact, the “‘soft’ subject Mr. Conant says it is. You might 
also be chastened to reflect that Europeans have produced 
most of the great Western artists and a strong public support 
with a school system which contains little or no general art 
education. 

No, it is going to be hard to refute the practical validity 
of Mr. Conant's proposals, for a sixteen-unit high school 
curriculum which leaves out art and music altogether as 
formal subjects. My own view is that any good student can 
manage twenty units in his four years but even then | can find 


very little time for curricular art and music. If we take our 


education seriously in the United States and even if band, 


fly-tying, togetherness and drum majoretting go first, you 
are usually going to lose a lot of presently captive time 
to the study of foreign languages and more mathematics and 
science. It is vital, it seems to me, that you study how really 
to use the time you have left for strong results and how you 
manage to do more for the arts in the extracurricular environ- 
ment. | think you have no cause for complacency and very 
little time left to be complacent in. 

So artists, humanists and teachers of art need, | have no 
doubt, to take a hitch in their belts. Their dilemmas will not 
be resolved by political inflighting but only by contriving 
experiences in art education which go forward with a clearly 
understood purpose and which are so invigorating, so rig- 
orous, and thus so rewarding that they can compete for the 
student's mind not as an easy way to credit, not as some 
sybaritic interlude in the day's real occupation, but as a 
part of the vital core of his life as youth and as an adult. 
With these fiery admonitions, | close, but add the super- 
fluous footnote, “It won't be easy.” 


John E. Burchard is dean of the school of humanities and 
social studies at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Material for the article was originally presented in an 
address given at a meeting of the Michigan Art Education 
Association and a talk at a spring dinner meeting of the 
Rhode Island School of Design, not heretofore published. 

















Above, shimmering light effect was created by building up color layers. Paint applied by brayer, sponge, and cardboard. 


Burton Wasserman 


Why must painting be limited to the use of brushes? There 
are other ways to apply paint to a surface. Several histori- 
cal and contemporary precedents for brushless art quickly 
came to mind. The cave paintings of Altamira and Lascaux 
were made by blowing color through hollow reeds and by 
dabbing earth pigments with sticks, stones, and bits of fur. 
Navaho ceremonial artists release various colors of sand from 
their hands with their fingers. Jackson Pollock abandoned 
the patting of paint on canvas with a brush in favor of 
dribbling his colors from sticks held at some height from the 
painting surface and using a snapping motion of his wrist, 
his arm, and/or his whole body as he turned, hovered over, 
and lunged at his work. 

Basically, a painting tool is an extension of the hand, 
the eye, feelings, and ideas working together in the forma- 
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PAINTING WITHOUT A BRUSH 
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The search for a new imagery has caused the artist 
to explore and develop unusual means of painting. 
These college students found new possibilities for 
creative expression by painting without a brush. 


Below, the backdrop for this study was created by using 
pieces of fabric scraps to apply yellow and black color. 
The interesting linear effect was achieved by using pipe 
cleaners, dipped in black paint, as a new painting tool. 
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Above, cardboard and sponge were used to create an image which seems alive with a sparkling interplay of light and dark. 


tion of personally expressive images. Brushes can and 
should be used to render certain kinds of images. However, 
in order to invent forms that do not lend themselves to being 
structured with a brush it is necessary to apply paint without 
a brush. What counts in a painting is not whether or not a 


particular tool is used but rather, how the tool is used! 
Any tool that effectively serves a particular esthetic inten- 
tion or series of intentions is the right tool to use. 

Painting is an open-ended process in which people seek 
ways of saying something intimately individual in a lan- 


Below, left, string dipped in paint was applied over a sponged surface. Right, a sponge was used to make this painting. 
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Above, angular repetition of shapes creates lively rhythms. 


guage of form. Painting, sans-brush, helps avoid the cliche 
and the stereotype as new ways of forming an image of 
one’s own invention are explored. Generally, brushless 
painting does not yield familiar pictures. Therefore empha- 


sis may be directed toward the reality of the creative process 


Below, many non-brush tools were used in this fine design. 


Above, an interwoven pattern of horizontal-vertical shapes 
in which forms hover in space while they are interlocked 
on the surface. Color was scraped on with cardboard tool. 
Examples shown were prepared by author and his students. 


itself. Free rein may thus be given to achieving the most 


complete possible involvement and integration of one’s 
self, one’s materials, and one’s ideas and feelings. 

What are some of the things that can be used for paint- 
ing instead of brushes? Strings, pipe cleaners, pieces of 
cardboard, sticks of all kinds, cotton swabs, sprayers, sponge, 
household tools, bits of fur, a slip-trailer, discarded black- 
board erasers, rollers, and old pieces of fabric with various 
textures may be tried alone or in combination with each 
other. The examples shown here, completed by students 
in an introductory painting course at Glassboro State Col- 
lege, demonstrate some of the rich possibilities that can 
take shape when tempera paints are applied without brushes. 

Painting without brushes provides some special advan- 
tages. Students are able to discover potentials for highly 
personalized imagery as their imaginations are stimulated, 
liberated, and energized into action. Because of the ne- 
cessity for working inventively, students are encouraged to 
cultivate the habits of creative curiosity and esthetic open- 
mindedness. At the same time, because they concentrate 
on inventing forms rather than upon making illusionary 
pictures of the way things look they become more effectively 
sensitized to the perception of design qualities than they 
otherwise might. Above all, painting without brushes 
encourages a desire to experiment with media and to dis- 
cover and establish fresh visual-plastic relationships ratherthan 
being content to rehash what has already beendoneby others. 

The same general criteria used for evaluating paintings 
made with brushes may be validly employed for evaluating 
non-brushed work. Typically, the following questions may 
be asked. Does the work have a sense of integrity—is it 
true to the person who did it and to the materials used? 
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Above, left, string dipped in paint applied to black paper. Right, burlap and corduroy used to give these textural effects. 


Is the work original—has it been inventively and imagina- 
tively conceived and executed? Is the work invested with 
an expressive intensity that communicates itself? Are the 
forms sensitively related—are they balanced, harmonious, 
rhythmic, varied, and unified? Perhaps, most important of 
all, a finished painting should reflect and document a sense 
of real interaction between the persons who worked on it 
and the forms that have been brought to realization through 


the working process. Painting without brushes will open 


new doorways for unfolding one's innermost needs for exer- 
cising and expressing personal feelings and esthetic ingenu- 
ity. That's why working without brushes is a challenging 
prospect for learning in art at all ages and at all stages of 
development. 


Dr. Burton Wasserman is a member of the art department, 
Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New Jersey. He is 
an associate editor of Art Education, N.A.E.A. journal. 


Below, string wrapped around a wood block was used as a stamp over sponged background, resulted in a rich,dramatic design. 
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Arranging the final exhibition is an important experience for high school art students in New York University program. 


NYU has art workshop for high school students 


Robert Kaupelis 


Initiated three years ago, the tuition-free Scholarship Paint- 
ing Workshop at New York University for selected high 
school seniors offers an intensive, studio-type experience for 
artistically talented youth. The workshop is aimed at each 
student's personal development as a painter offering a maxi- 
mum amount of freedom within a structure designed to expose 
the student to an infinite number of ideas, concepts and ap- 
proaches to the painter's function in modem society. The 
group of approximately twenty carefully screened students 
meets for approximately three hours weekly during the 


High school students can produce highly creative 
and qualitative artistic statements when given an 
opportunity for intensive personal study. Here is 
one approach used in working with gifted students. 


regular school year in the art studios of New York Uni- 
versity's Department of Art Education. 

In addition to individual painting problems the program 
consists of group critiques; the viewing of films such as 
Matisse, Pollock, Analogies, Pacific 231, Boundary Lines, 
and Calder; the viewing of slides from particular periods of 
art history which are relevant to their own problems, as when 
the figure is studied to see how painters have treated it over 
the centuries; several sessions drawing and painting from a 
nude model, the first of which is devoted to an intensively 
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A fine handling of tone qualities in imaginative portrait. 


directed but creatively and esthetically-oriented drawing 
experience in the Nicholaides manner and the rest to paint- 
ing from a sustained pose; a tour of the neighboring Tenth 
Street galleries and consistent reminders of important up- 
town shows which are current; and, finally, from three to four 
visits with professors within the department who are them- 
selves painters and teachers, at which time they may talk 
about the students’ work, their own paintings or any other 
aspect of the field such as a lecture-discussion on careers in 
art. 

The year's activities culminate in an exhibition and re- 
ception held in the new Loeb Student Center Art Gallery. 
A handsome brochure with each student's name and school 
is sent to a mailing list of approximately 2500 persons 
throughout the United States. There has always been ex- 
tensive newspaper coverage with two or three news photog- 
raphers present at the reception. 

Despite the obvious recruitment and prestige values of 
the Scholarship Painting Workshop, New York University’s 
reasons for conducting the workshop are basically altruistic. 
It is felt that too many gifted art students choose careers in 
the arts other than teaching. The workshop serves as a means 
of contact with gifted students to make them at least aware 
of the many advantages of art teaching as a career. The 
advantages and disadvantages of careers in commercial, 
fine art and art teaching are thoroughly covered. The pro- 
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grams of other institutions of higher learning are discussed 
with the students and they are encouraged to investigate 
the many possibilities open to them. Further guidance is 
provided by making use of the many commercial art re- 
sources in New York City. As an example of this, a girl in 
a recent workshop wanted to become a medical illustrator. 
After talking with her the instructor realized that she really 
did not know much about the field. She was put into contact 
with an outstanding medical illustrator and soon came to 
realize that this was not at all what she cared to do. Another 
boy who had planned on becoming an engineer and who 
had not studied art in high school changed his career to in- 
dustrial design as a result of participating in the workshop. 

The presence of these high school students in our studios 
with their extreme dedication and intensity of purpose has 
Nat- 
urally, many of this group are recommended for tuition-free 
University scholarships after graduating from high school. 
The number of scholarships actually awarded is heartening 
and the subsequent effects of these youngsters upon Uni- 
versity classes are highly rewarding. After the program was in 
existence for a year the University made available a modest 
grant to initiate basic research on the program. The first 
phase of the study called ‘An Exploratory Investigation of 
the Personalities of Creative Adolescent Art Students” has 
already been reported by the Art Education Department's 
consulting psychologist, Dr. Emmanuel F. Hammer, in the 
Spring 1960 issue of Studies in Art Education, published by 
the National Art Education Association. 

The selection of students to participate in the workshop 
is a painstaking and time-consuming task. Several ap- 
proaches have been tried. The first year portfolios were re- 
quired plus a recommendation from the applicants’ art 
teachers. Over 200 youngsters applied although only 50 
had been expected. Faculty members were unhappy about 
the lack of personal contact and the competitive aspects of 
this application procedure. It was also discovered that rec- 
ommendations were all enthusiastic endorsements. In an 
attempt to correct earlier shortcomings in the second year, 
applicants were asked to make three drawings, one in color, 
and to submit to a short interview with a professor. Inter- 
estingly, we found that far fewer applied—perhaps high 
school students are afraid of this kind of competition. The 
necessary brevity of the personal interview also failed to be 
of much use. 


also been a motivating force for our own art majors. 


For the third workshop only portfolios were required 
without an interview or a recommendation. This seems to 
have been the most fruitful approach to date. High school 
teachers have told us that we invariably select the best of the 
students that they send. We feel that we have made very 
few errors in selection. Perhaps the most distasteful aspect 
of this total endeavor is its competitive nature. However, 
we do not feel that we should get the quality of student we 
want through any other system. In any event the applicants, 
for the most part, are art majors who are only a year away 


from a professional school where the competition will be 








even more intense. We would be unequivocally opposed 
to a similar approach if it were used for general high school 
students, or if it took place on an earlier grade level. 

It is rather difficult due to the diverse backgrounds of 
the students to pinpoint the instructional approach used in 
this workshop. However, a brief description of some of 
the activities and some of the instructor's philosophy might 
provide a degree of insight. After the usual introductions 
and other formalities which take place on the first meeting 
of any group, the students are asked to make a drawing 
which may possibly be used as the basis of their first painting. 
No subject matter or technique is suggested in order that the 
instructor may observe the personal approach of each stu- 
dent. A group critique at the end of the session is used to 
point out the vast breadth of possible art expression. 

At the first meeting a demonstration of how to manipulate 
paint and use tools is provided for those (a majority) who 
need it. Essentially this consists of the mixing of color, how 
to get paint from the palette to the canvas, and the un- 
limited variety of paint application. The students are then 
asked to begin working and from here on instruction, for the 
most part, is on an individual basis. Since some have never 
painted previously they need much help with the technical 


A combination painting and collage by a high school student. 


difficulties of painting. Others who have done a consider- 
able amount of painting need very little help with paint 
manipulation. Rather, they need help in developing con- 
cepts, ideas about themselves, society and art which, of 
course, must eventually become one and the same. 

In order that the students may not become ‘“‘precious”’ 
about their work it is very often stressed that they are not yet 
painters but rather students of art and after many years of 
experience and hard work some of them may become pro- 
fessional artists. The instructor believes that they are too 
young to have a “‘style’”’ in the restrictive sense of the word— 
rather, they should try to be themselves—they should con- 
stantly search and work to become themselves and as they 
do so a personal style will develop automatically and it will 
change and grow as they do likewise. They are encouraged 
to be liberal and tolerant of various ‘‘schools’’ and to experi- 
ment with a variety of approaches and to study the work of 
many professional artists in their search for self. In addition 
to the numerous individual criticisms a group critique is held 
from time to time which usually ends up as a very animated 
discussion on various esthetic ideas and painting approaches. 
A\n interesting result of these sessions is that any number of 
the students report that this is the first time that they have 


Students learn the necessity to use their paints liberally. 














A gesture by instructor may be more meaningful than words. 


ever received negative criticism—‘‘in high school everything 
is called great.'’ One can see where this might usually be 
the case with students of this caliber. 

The instructor insists that the students participate in a 
few group problems such as a still-life which is loaded with 
items and which necessitates a high degree of selectivity. 
Also offered are drawing and painting sessions with cos- 
tumed and life models, water-color painting in a darkened 
room using a projected image as a subject stimulus, abstract 
movies are also used for the same reasons. This is done not 
only to create a sense of discipline, but also to develop con- 


fidence by insisting that the student make a painting ‘work”’ 
using a variety of approaches and subject matter. The 
instructional approach to the above problems is not tightly 








structured for the group though it may be for certain in- 
dividuals. The student who has been working primarily 
in an abstract idiom might be encouraged (sometimes even 
told) to try more realistic modes of expression; or vice versa. 

The completion of a painting often seems to be of crucial 
importance. After struggling with a painting which is begin- 
ning to function very well a student is often tempted to call 
it finished. At this point the instructor will insist that the 
student continue working until his work is absolutely the best 
of which he is capable. In other cases the student may be- 
come frustrated at his inability to make a painting “‘work’’ 
to his satisfaction and after struggling with it may need 
personal criticism to clarify specific strengths and weaknesses, 
or even to suggest that a particular work is finished. He 
may be told to lay his work aside for a few weeks and go 
back to it later. 

These few comments on the instructional approach are in 
no way offered as the method for teaching gifted students. 
In the final analysis any success in teaching art is dependent 
upon the sensitivity of the instructor to the subject in general 
and particularly to the esthetic needs of his students. Gifted 
students need to be challenged to work to their fullest po- 
tential; they need to be exposed to intensive painting ex- 
periences with sufficient time to consummate them; they often 
have to be pushed into uncomfortable situations; and they 
need freedom to function as an individual within the security 
of a group situation. 


Robert Kaupelis is associate professor, department of art 
education, School of Education, New York University. He 
has been closely associated with workshop since beginning. 


Left, a quick brush and ink drawing of two classmates. A 
few of the students painting are shown in the view above. 
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Above, tree of life by sixth grader is strong in design. 


Crayon repeat design 


Joanne Cope 


Above, this crayon repeat design was made by folding the 
paper as described in article. It is important to note 
that the value of this activity is contingent upon the 
creative ideas of children and not the folding process. 


Tree of life designs 


Anna Dunser 


The Tree of Life, long a favorite in Persia and India, can 
be quite helpful to the teacher. She describes a tree which 
is more like a vine which weaves back and forth from the 
base to the top. The branches may curve upward, down- 
ward, or both ways, but are all of the same kind on one tree. 
Some children may volunteer to try it on the chalkboard 
before they begin their drawings. With the basic plan 
drawn, pupils add flowers, trying to have a variety of shapes 
and positions on each branch. Leaves may be added. 
Resulting designs can be traced on muslin or other thin 
material and made into attractive wall hangings, cushion 
covers, doilies, and so on. At various seasons flowers can 
become valentines, Easter eggs, or other holiday symbols. 
The Tree of Life game is good at any age level. It teaches 
children to follow through on a plan they have begun. It 
gives an appreciation for consistent repetition as an art 
principle. It involves choice, judgment and originality. 


Author retired in 1955 after fifty years of teaching art. 


Crayon repeats are fun for children of all ages. Several 
variations can be devised and the designs used for many dec- 
orative purposes such as borders, plates and bowls, fabrics, 
and so on. Paper is first folded into four or more equal 
parts. The paper can be rectangular, square, or circular 
in shape. A design is drawn heavily with black crayon in 
one section only, breaking up the space in that area. The 
drawing is then folded over so it presses against a clean 
section of the paper, and the back of the design is rubbed 
with a pencil or the handle of scissors. The result will be 
a light replica of the design in reverse, and it should be 
traced over with the black crayon to make it darker. This 
process is repeated until all sections are filled with repeats 
of the design unit. Two or more different design units may 
be used alternately if desired. After the outline is completed 
it is colored. Different effects can be obtained by folding 
paper in thin horizontal strips, vertical strips, or pie-shaped 
sections. Tiny square or triangular folds help to create new 
designs. Some designers create symmetrical designs by 
folding the paper just once and rubbing. In that case the 
crayon would be drawn on half of the paper, although 
scribbles may overlap the center. A pocket mirror may be 
held at right angles to scribbles or a section of a design to 
observe the symmetrical design created by the reflection. 


Joanne Cope is supervisor of art, Lunenburg, Massachusetts. 
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Charlotte Stanton 


As a way to increase one’s knowledge of the history of 
color, this lesson taught the students the basic way colors 
were developed many years ago. The students were given 
a few sheets of paper as the only materials needed for the 
basic operation. They were asked not to use pencils, 
crayons, paint, or the like. Their challenge consisted of 
trying to develop a picture with what materials they could 
find outside. Each student tried to find as many colors as 
possible. They discovered that flowers give a variety of 
color. Different leaves create different tones of green, 
other colors were derived from using mud, oil, charred 
wood, roots, and pulverized rock. Different colors were 
made by overlapping colors and by adding water. After 
completion many decided to use India ink and charcoal to 
outline and define their creation. This idea could be used 
in the Elementary and Junior High level. Any age level 
would enjoy seeing how many colors they could develop. 


Charlotte Stanton teaches art in Elmira Heights, New York. 


Rita Walther 


Below, these crayon drawings show the variety of concepts 
that can evolve when different children experiment with 
the elements of art. Perhaps the fact that the children 
had examined the work of Van Gogh adds power to work. 


Above, this painting was colored from pigmentation which 
was made from natural materials readily found outside the 
school. India ink and charcoal were used to accent forms. 


Our middle graders have always been fascinated by the 
different techniques used by professional artists when paint- 
ing. In looking over some modern paintings the children 
were very interested in work by Van Gogh. We talked 
about his methods and everyone agreed that line and color 
were the most important characteristics. We decided to 
experiment with these two elements. Here are two of the 
results, done in crayon. 


Rita Walther, art supervisor for Blue Island Elementary 
Schools, Illinois, is a previous School Arts contributor. 
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Above, Michael Sakell, age five, is shown making his design of “‘a house with a birthday cake beside it.”” Michael is in 
the kindergarten at Polson Park School and his design was one of those finally incorporated as part of the new school. 


A PRIMARY MURAL IN CERAMIC TILE 


Elizabeth Harrison Making mosaic designs with colored paper is part 
of many elementary art programs. Here is the story 
of a group of children who actually made mosaics 

designed as a permanent part of their new school. 





we had worked with paper ‘‘mosaic’’ designs, none of us 
had a very bright idea. He thought that the children who _ had ever had the chance to use real tiles on an actual wall. 
worked in a school ought to have a hand in decorating it, | There were some who were doubtful whether such young 
and, to provide them with an opportunity to do so, he éti- children (from kindergarten to grade three) would be able 
mated for two ceramic tile walls in each school lobby and —_ to make a good enough job of it. Doubts were forgotten as 


When our two newest schools were being built, the architect 








gave them to the children to design and carry out. Though soon as the work began, however, for those of us who had 
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known all along that children can do anything with a little 
guidance and a lot of enthusiasm, could hardly be blamed 
for going about grinning from ear to ear! 

This is how we did it in Balsam Grove School. First, 
white paper, from the big roll in the school nurse's room, 
was joined with masking tape to the exact size of the walls, 
and the two big sheets taped down on the gym floor. One 
was six-feet-six-inches by five-feet-seven-and-one-half-inches 
and the other six-feet-six-inches by ten-feet-ten-and-one-half 
inches. We called together the fifty-six children who were 
to move to the new school and discussed the whole project. 
lt was agreed that the third graders should have the bigger 
wall to design, with some help from grade two in the working, 
while the younger group should be in charge of the smaller 
wall. Themes were bandied about, but two soon caught 
everyone's imagination: people doing things for the younger 
ones and boats for grade three. The former soon crystallized 
into “My Teacher and Me Coming to School in the Fall,”’ 
and the latter was to be “Shipping on the St. Lawrence River 
at Kingston."’ The children were to work in relays of four to 
six, and each incoming group would be instructed by its 
predecessors on their intentions and methods. A few funda- 
mental requirements were worked out, such as the size of the 
people in the one wall, and the necessity for putting the 


horizon high up in the other so as to leave plenty of room for 
boats. 

The grade one teacher obligingly lay down full length on 
the paper so that we could mark where her head and feet 
came, and a little five-year-old girl did the same beside her. 
Then we could see just how much space had to be filled with 
people and how much would be left for sun, sky, grass, 
flowers, and falling leaves. In the marine department we 
put a few tentative chalk marks to indicate the length of the 
big freighters and remembered the necessity for small craft 
as well, some, perhaps, to be passing in front of others. 

The first groups to work on each wall consisted of children 
whose regular art work showed that they had confidence in 
using color, and a strong sense of design. Once the main 
themes were established, succeeding groups caught the idea 
very quickly of what tiles can do and what they cannot. 
The fascinating thing was to watch the way in which the 
children’s characteristic methods of work became apparent 
at once in this strange new medium. The strip of blue sky 
appeared at the top as regularly as it does in ordinary 
picture making with paint or cut paper; colors were used 
quite arbitrarily because it was a favorite. “How things 
look” did not enter into the concept of ‘‘my teacher and me,”’ 
only what was known or had been experienced was consid- 


Below, second grader, John Arnold, age seven, and first grader Mary Jane Hewitt, age five, are shown working on a large 


mosaic titled “My Teacher and | Going to School.” Mary Jane and John are students at Balsam Grove School in Kingston. 








ered important. Thus, Mary Jane's pony-tail is shown at the 
side of her head because she knows she has one, and how, 
otherwise, would the spectators know it was there? Hands 
are made like claws, and both ladies have enormous red 
smiles. 

In Polson Park School a different approach was used. To 
accommodate a larger group of younger children, between 
five and seven years old, each was given his own section of 


the walls to carry out as an independent unit. These were 


joined later on into a whole, but divided one from another 
by strips of white tiles. AAmong the subjects chosen were 
several of “our new school;" a number of versions of “my 
house’’ (that favorite theme among five- and six-year olds), 
some with X-ray walls showing the stairs going up within; a 
dog, an aircraft going to the moon; “my friend and | playing 
outside,”’ and apple trees, flags and a man in a Mexican hat 
smoking a pipe. We had sixteen colors available to work 
with: black through chocolate brown and terra-cotta to 


Above, Mary Jane and John are joined by third grader, Lewis Bryant, age eight, on this mural depicting shipping on the 
St. Lawrence River. Below, murals are shown in place on the walls of Balsam Grove School. Architect, Wilfred Sorensen. 





bright red, and the lighter range covering greens, yellows, 
pinks, three beautiful blues and two speckled grays, a light 
and a dark. By a fortunate chance, though all the rest of the 
tiles were matt-surfaced, the reds and whites were glazed, 
and these sang out thrillingly among their muted neighbors. 

In each school a similar procedure was followed. The 
child-at-work helped himself from the big boxes Of tiles to 
those he needed, placing them in a smaller portable box. 
Then with a newspaper to kneel on and a bottle of mucilage 
(or a saucer containing it) beside him, he placed each tile, 
with a dab of gum, directly on the background. There were 


Left, Cheryl Kennedy, age five, ponders her mosaic work. 


no drawings done first. He designed straightaway with his 
three-quarter-inch squares, taking care to put them just far 
enough apart to allow the cement, or ‘grout,’ to squeeze 
in between them when the mason should come to raise his 
design on the wall. An adult was sole arbiter of the tile 
clippers, for fear of flying splinters in small hands and knees. 
All chipping was done into shallow boxes and the minute 
fragments cleaned up immediately with damp tissues. Not 
once was the first aid kit needed. 

In the case of the very young children we found it appro- 
priate to suggest that they merely ‘‘place”’ their tiles without 
sticking them. Then some more responsible workman could 
follow along with a gum bottle to ensure a certain regularity. 
Several children might work on one section once the designer 
had announced his wishes, and the teachers and supervisor 
spent their spare moments, their lunch hours, and after-school 
time, crawling around on all fours filling in the dull bits. 
Not that they found them dull! There is an immense pleasure 
in handling these small squares and placing them just so. 
But young children, whose attention span is so much less 
than an adult's might easily find the prospect of filling in sky 
or water a little tiring, even when it was composed of a num- 
ber of colors. We found that by making sky with a random 
mixture of pale blues and grays, and water with darker blues 
and greens pointed by occasional light touches, that the big 
areas retained a sparkle and freshness, particularly when 
seen from a distance, that could never have been achieved 
by using only one color. 

The children finished their part of the work in four days. 
Then the “processing” began. This entailed covering the 
ceramic surfaces with a specially prepared brown paper and 
paste supplied, along with the tiles, by our local tile factory. 
For many hours the art supervisor was to be seen walking 


Below, the finished panels are assembled on the classroom floor, ready to be prepared for the masons. Each panel is to 
be documented and a “key” placed on the finished wall where the public may read the artist’s “own story” about his design. 
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about in her stocking feet all over these pasted areas, 
pressing the adhesive well and truly into the crevices between 
the tesserae. Then the two big designs from Balsam Grove 
were cut with a sharp knife into sections small enough to lift 
easily and each section numbered according to a plan so 
that the masons would be able to place them exactly. 

The individual designs done by the children at Polson 
Park were already of a convenient size so that they needed 
only to be pasted over and numbered. These sections were 
stacked carefully in the neighborhood of a sink, lots of hot 
water, and an old sheet torn into pieces. Each “sandwich” 
had then to be turned over and the white paper soaked 
off the back with wet cloths, revealing the under side of the 
design. By sliding a piece of stiff cardboard (from a grocery 
carton) underneath this, and another piece on top, one could 
turn each section over neatly, number side up, ready to be 
lifted by its upper edge and set into the wet cement of the 
wall. The men who took over at this stage and actually 


“installed’’ the murals were, interestingly enough, Italian in 
origin, following a traditional occupation, though so far 
removed in time and space from their ancestors who may well 
have had a hand in the decoration of St. Mark's in Venice! 
Once set vertically into the wall, the mural was stripped of its 
brown paper and given a good “wash” with more wet 
“grout” so that every small interstice was filled flush with the 
surface. 

Now every child in the two schools, not to mention the 
teachers and the supervisor, spend a lot of time just standing 
and gloating. As we have pointed out to one another on 
several occasions, ‘‘We shall be able to bring our children 
and our grandchildren to the school and say to them, ‘Look 
at what | helped to make when | was only five years old’.”’ 


Elizabeth Harrison is supervisor of art, public schools, 
Kingston, Ontario. Classroom teachers were Nancy Wilson, 
Lois Hopkins, Mary Baikie, Barbara Busterd, Ernest Doughty. 


Gail shows David her apple tree with a flag beside it. The children are from grades one and two, Polson Park School. 





The child lives in a world rich with emotion and 
ideas which cry for expression. This sympathetic 
statement brings us closer to an understanding of 


inner forces which discourage or encourage growth. 


Helen E. Buckley 


THE LITTLE BOY 


Once a little boy went to school. 

He was quite a little boy. 

And it was quite a big school. 

But when the little boy 

Found that he could go to his room 

By walking right in from the door outside, 
He was happy. 

And the school did not seem 

Quite so big any more. 


One moming, 

When the little boy had been in school awhile, 
The teacher said: 

“Today we are going to make a picture.” 
‘Good!’ thought the little boy. 

He liked to make pictures. 

He could make all kinds: 

Lions and tigers, 

Chickens and cows, 

Trains and boats— 


And he took out his box of crayons 
And began to draw. 


But the teacher said: ‘Wait! 
It is not time to begin!” 
And she waited until everyone looked ready. 


“Now,” said the teacher, 

"We are going to make flowers.” 

“Good!” thought the little boy, 

He liked to make flowers, 

And he began to make beautiful ones 

With his pink and orange and blue crayons. 


But the teacher said, ‘Wait! 
And | will show you how.” 
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He liked to make 


flowers. 


He liked clay. 


And she drew a flower on the blackboard. 
It was red, with a green stem. 

“There,’’ said the teacher, 

“Now you may begin.” 


The little boy looked at the teacher's flower. 
Then he looked at his own flower. 

He liked his flower better than the teacher's. 
But he did not say this, 

He just turned his paper over 

And made a flower like the teacher's. 

It was red, with a green stem. 


On another day, 

When the little boy had opened 

The door from the outside all by himself, 

The teacher said: 

“Today we are going to make something with clay.” 
“Good!” thought the little boy, 

He liked clay. 





He could make all kinds of things with clay: 
Snakes and snowmen, 

Elephants and mice, 

Cars and trucks— 

And he began to pull and pinch 

His ball of clay. 


But the teacher said: 
“Wait! It is not time to begin!” 


And she waited until everyone looked ready. 


Now,” said the teacher, 

“We are going to make a dish.” 
“Good!” thought the little boy, 
He liked to make dishes, 

And he began to make some 
That were all shapes and sizes. 


But the teacher said, “Wait! 

And | will show you how.” 

And she showed everyone how to make 
One deep dish. 

“There,”’ said the teacher, 

“Now you may begin.” 


The little boy looked at the teacher's dish. 
Then he looked at his own. 

He liked his dishes better than the teacher's. 
But he did not say this. 

He just rolled his clay into a big ball again, 
And made a dish like the teacher's. 

It was a deep dish. 


And pretty soon 
The little boy learned to wait, 


How shall I make it? 


And to watch, 

And to make things just like the teacher. 
And pretty soon 

He didn't make things of his own anymore. 


Then it happened 

That the little boy and his family 
Moved to another house, 

In another city, 


And the little boy 


Had to go to another school. 


This school was even Bigger 

Than this other one, 

And there was no door from the outside 
Into his room. 

He had to go up some big steps, 

And walk down a long hall 

To get to his room. 


And the very first day 

He was there, 

The teacher said: 

‘Today we are going to make a picture.” 
“Good!” thought the little boy, 

And he waited for the teacher 

To tell him what to do. 

But the teacher didn’t say anything. 

She just walked around the room. 


When she came to the little boy 

She said, ‘Don't you want to make a picture?” 
Yes,"’ said the little boy, 

‘What are we going to make?” 


“| don't know until you make it,’ said the teacher. 


"How shall | make it?” asked the little boy. 
“Why, any way you like,” said the teacher. 
“And any color?” asked the little boy. 
‘Any color,” said the teacher, 

“If everyone made the same picture, 

And used the same colors, 

How would | know who made what, 

And which was which?” 

“| don't know,” said the little boy. 


He liked his new school. . 
Even if it didn't have a door 
Right in from the outside! 


And he began to make pink and orange and blue flowers. 


Helen E. Buckley is associate professor of English at the 
State University of New York College of Education, Oswego, 
New York. She is the author of two children's books which 
were published recently by the Lathrop Publishing Company. 
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Competitions in art usually generate an emphasis 
on objectives other than those values to which the 
art educator is dedicated. This fictitious story 
shows what can happen if art values are distorted. 


C. D. Gaitskell 


As Mayor of the City of New Cheddar, I'm a Booster. I’m 
proud of the way our citizens get behind community proj- 
ects. And I'm especially proud of the way they support 
our kids. Once a project grips the imagination of our folks 
there's no telling what steps they will take or how far they 
will go to make it a big success. 

Take the New Cheddar High School Art Competition. 
Why the whole city got behind that one. Just everybody 
got in on it. On Prize Giving Day all the citizens turned up 
at the high school auditorium. You should have been 
there to see the excitement. When Miss Dimwiddie told 
the city council she wanted to organize the Art Competition 
for High School Pupils | guess we didn’t realize at first the 
possibilities of the idea. But when the merchants started to 
donate prizes, and because of the friendly rivalry we have 
around here, the prizes got better and better, why every- 
body began to go just wild. 

First thing you know, all the parents started to brush up 
on their art. Enrollment at the night school art class went 
way up. Mothers and fathers started to buy brushes and 
paint. Every night after the kids had gone upstairs they 
would turn the TV off and start practicing painting pic- 
tures. At first | guess the town had it figured that Willie 
Jones would get first prize. Mr. Jones was a pretty good 
artist already so Willie had a head start. They had not 
overlooked Mary Robinson though because her grand- 
mother was sort of the Grandma Moses of New Cheddar. 
But you couldn't really bet for sure on anyone because 
some of the parents were getting pretty good. Even down 
at Blackie’s Pool Hall, the odds were changing all the time 
when you went to place your bet on the winner. 

Well, you know the results. That new kid from New 
York sure fooled us all. How were we to know that his 
dad owned an advertising and art agency. The work he 
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Art educators know that the values of art experience are 
dependent on factors other than material rewards that may 
be gained through competitive activity. Regretfully, some 
people still regard the “First Prize” as the highest good. 


turned in was beautiful, just beautiful. But Willie Jones 
and Mary Robinson were right in there too. Prize Giving 
Day was a proud day for me, | can tell you. When | called 
out Frankie Wiezel's name and presented him with the 
six-room split-level, fully-furnished bungalow, all the folks 
cheered and whistled, even though Frankie was sort of an 
out-of-town kid. When Willie Jones came up for the 
eight-cylinder Mammouth Convertible for Second Prize, 
Mr. Jones said the hardships of an artistic life were worth 
it. And Mary Robinson, when she got her Third Prize of a 
year's supply of cornflakes, why she was so happy she 
just cried like a baby. So did Grandma Robinson. Yessir, 
there's no place like New Cheddar, and there's nothing 
like a High School Art Competition to stir folks up. 


C. D. Gaitskell is director of art, Province of Ontario, 
Toronto, Canada. He is author of several books, including 
Children and Their Art, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958. 



























Children do not remain children and child artists 
may someday become adult artists of maturity and 
stature. We are happy fo note the recent successes 
of a former contributor to School Arts Magazine. 


Jessie Todd 


School Arts young contributors grow up 


Not too many years ago on a Monday moming at the 
Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, Caroline 
Lee, age nine, came tearing down the hall. ‘Guess how 
many horses | drew this weekend! Look!’’ Another day 
she showed me a monthly record—so many horses drawn 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, etc., one column told 
the size of the horses, another column told if they were in 
color or in ink and pencil and still another showed whether 
she painted on a mural this day or that day. At this age 
her picture made the cover design of School Arts Magazine; 
a thin girl, with long straight hair, painting a mural of 
large horses. 

At age eleven she knew all the books on horses and 
told which artists knew most about the anatomy of a horse. 
Of course she owned horses at her country home and 
occasionally managed out of her allowance to ride a fast 
horse down the Midway of Chicago. Then came high school 





Below, Caroline’s tools are quite different from those she used as a child but she uses them with professional authority. 
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Above, artist Caroline Lee shown at work in Paris studio. 





and once again Caroline was back at the University working 
as my student assistant, inspiring the children with paintings 
and modelings of horses. Her tremendous drive and energy 
were beyond description. She was singing in the University 
Choir, which was one of quality; heading the editorial 
staff of the school newspaper; leading the prom; and was 
chosen, with her sister Nancy, as the most popular girl of 
She then attended 
and graduated from the A\rt Institute of Chicago where she 
found the same appreciation of her art that she'd had at 
the University of Chicago. 


the year in the University of Chicago. 


Caroline is now grown up and 
in Paris on a one year Fulbright Scholarship when she 
received a second honor when it was renewed for another 
year. 

Let us be educational for a bit and ask this question: 
What factors led to this success in a child we watched 
grow up? As a child she had (1) an interest and drive 
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Above, “Oiseau” (Bird) by Caroline Lee in Paris museum. 


which few people have. A\s her teacher | called it talent. 
At the age of seven she could design pictures in beautiful 
space relations and color combinations. (2) Her work was 
published in School Arts many times, once on the cover. 
Her work was exhibited in halls of our school. Encourage- 
ment is a factor in success. (3) She belonged to a family 
which encouraged each member to develop his interests and 
talents. She attended a school in which originality was 
encouraged in smaller classes than those in public schools. 

College and Art Institute: (4) In a family with four 
tuition students at one time, Caroline, the oldest, wanted 
to help so she taught art in a children’s private school 
several afternoons a week while attending the Art Institute. 
(5) She became much interested in Little Theater projects 
on our Near North Side which resembles somewhat an 
artists’ quarters. (6) Caroline's family never held her back 
when she wanted to try different things. A friend of hers 
worked with Frank Lloyd Wright and Caroline visited his 
studio school in Wisconsin, making it a point to be there 
for Sunday breakfast when Mr. Wright gave much of his 
personality and a weekly talk. (7) As an introduction to 
Europe, Caroline and her family attended her sister Nancy's 
wedding in England and then toured Europe in a Volkswagen 
for the summer. 

In September Caroline went to Paris where she chose to 
do metal sculpture. She had in her baggage an introduc- 
tion to one of the most discussed sculptors in Paris—Cesar. 
He was very helpful in introducing her to interesting people 
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in the art field. A friend asked her after she had been in 
Paris a year why, since she had received her scholarship 
for her painting, she hadn't had a paintbrush in her hand. 
Her reply was that since she had put tremendous energy and 
interest into paint and modeling at the Art Institute and 
since she was in Paris, why not do something entirely differ- 
ent. 

In Paris Caroline’s vocabulary consisted of electric arc 
welding, polishing wheel, acetylene equipment, torch for 
cutting, a torch for soldering or brazing, pressure gauges 
for both oxygen and acetylene torches and a Motor Scooter 
on which to ride in order to cover the territory faster. She 
was fortunate to work at Arcueil, four miles south of Paris, 
in a foundry of the Susse Brothers, a name famous among 
sculptors for two hundred years. | asked Caroline if | could 
have a direct quotation for this article and this is what she 
said: 

“Working in iron means learning more about industrial 
techniques, tools, manual habits, chemical processes—than 
thinking about forms esthetically as one can in more 
classical media such as clay and plaster. Metal itself 
offers new forms which insist upon being the basis of the 
esthetic forms. Therefore the world of metals and where 
they come from must be explored and directed toward the 
artist's purpose. Thus | gain a feeling of being in and of 
my time, rather than of the timeless world of plaster and 
stone. To feel a part of this world today is of the first im- 
portance to me.” 

Caroline's lron Bird has been placed in the Museum for 
Young Sculptors in Paris, Garden of Rodin Museum, Salon 
des Jeunes Sculpteurs. If a young sculptor gets in it after 
ten years in Paris he is glad, while Caroline made it in 
just one-and-three-quarters years. Her explanation of her 
lron Bird is this: ‘The metallization company sand blasted 
it, leaving it an ugly flat battleship gray. Then it was up 
to me to polish it on the premises. Now they are putting 
the varnish on it—baked. This is a permanent finish. The 
polishing turned out to be quite a job, finishing by my 
heating the whole thing part by part with an acetylene 
torch. You would really like the way it looks now, mostly 
blue and soft brownish gray with touches of intense blue 
and yellow and even a little red. As | worked it was as 
if the whole thing became soft and feathery. I'm really 
pleased. Anyway, working in the atmosphere filled with 
fine sand dust and chemical fumes gave me something like 
a very bad cold and working without glasses with the torch 
so that | could see the colors come on the iron, severely 
strained my eyes. Tomorrow is the delivery of the sculpture 
to the Museum, and | am very excited about it and know 
| have done a good piece of work and that it will have an 
impact. As | walked beside the bird as he was carried 
from the sand blasting department to the varnishing depart- 
ment, | thought if | never make another such sculpture, | will 
always be happy with this one.” 


Jessie Todd taught at University of Chicago campus school. 
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Above, the collage material in this well-designed mural of a city street was attached and is protected by Polymer Medium. 


EXPERIMENT IN EMBEDDED COLLAGES 


Alan L. Landis 


While experimenting with various ways of combining mate- 
rials and media | was confronted with the problem of pre- 
serving the surface of the finished work. | found a very 
effective solution to my problem with Liquitex Polymer 
Medium, a product of Permanent Pigments, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
An acrylic latex emulsion more commonly used as a 
medium and varnish for Liquitex Artist's Colors and other 
Liquitex products, Polymer Medium thins with water, be- 
comes insoluble as soon as it dries, and is then thin, glossy, 
transparent, and extremely durable. | found that numerous 
materials could be sealed or embedded successfully in these 
plastic-like layers, among them linoleum, thin rubber, chips 
of sponge, tobacco, sand, cellophane, paper of al! sorts 
(chips from magazine covers, wallpaper, metallic, crepe, 
construction, etc.), string, yarn, thread, sandpaper, emery 
cloth, small pieces of wood, asbestos chips, cloth, and 
fabrics. Since the medium dries transparent, the effect of 
colors and textures in these various substances is fascinating 
as well as pleasing. 

Tempera, watercolor, or colored ink mixed with Polymer 
can be applied in solid area, line, or wash for variation. 
In this way it is possible to build up layers and overlapping 
areas of transparent color and contrast these with opaque 


Acrylic latex products are finding their way into 
the artist’s studio where they serve a variety of 
purposes. Readers may want to use Polymer Medium 
as a means of making and protecting collage work. 


Below, Dave Brickley and John Anderson are experimenting 
with the new process in art class at Gateway High School. 
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color and traditional brushwork. A non-warping base such 
as plywood, masonite, or one of the pressed board com- 
positions is best suited to the application of your collage. 
Having your background parts, simply thin the Polymer 
Medium with water until it is of a creamy consistency and 


coat the board with the solution. Apply the first layer of 


Below, this painting contains sandpaper, emery paper, tobacco, linoleum, rubber, and color chips from various magazine 
covers. They are all embedded in Polymer Medium and given a final surface coating of the medium for protective purposes. 
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Left, panel surface is enriched by use of Polymer Medium. 
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materials, and cover it with the Polymer to seal it in. There, 





your first layer is finished! You can add another layer 





while the first is still wet or you can wait until it dries (ap- 





proximately thirty minutes). Make sure each layer is com- 





pletely flat and secure so that no air bubbles are trapped 





underneath. 





Porous materials such as string and yarn may take extra 





coatings to secure them sufficiently. When a suitable back- 





ground has been created, proceed and work specific areas 





with additional layers, color, washes, and calligraphy until 
the desired effect is achieved. When used in combination 
with tempera, watercolor, or ink, the higher proportion of 











Polymer Medium the more transparent and glossy the color 














will be. As for the brushes, they should be kept wet and 
washed out as soon as you are finished . . . for obvious 
reasons! 








Alan L. Landis teaches art at Gateway Senior High School 
in Monroeville, Pennsylvania. His students did work shown 
and experimented extensively with the technique described. 
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A series of articles for direct reading by children. 


Charlotte Johnson 


TANK TOTEM Iv 


Here is a piece of sculpture made only a few years 
ago. Like the Chinese Chimera, it is make-believe 
and lived only in the artist's imagination. David 
Smith, the American sculptor who made this, is very 
much interested in metal and how it can be used to 
make interesting shapes and designs. Sculptors often 
carve wood or stone, or model in clay, but this metal 
sculpture had to be shaped in another way. It was 
made from a steel tank, shaped like a huge tin can, 
and special tools were used to cut the metal pieces 
into the curving shapes you see. This new form, of 
many parts, was welded together with a torch like 
the one a workman uses to put up the steel skeleton 
of a new building. It was made of four half-circles 
from the ends of the tank, and several long narrow 
pieces of steel—some of which are curving like 
pieces of metal pipe cut apart. 

The way that these are arranged together sve- 
gests something imaginary, almost like a strange bird 
with head, neck, wing, body, legs, and even a tail. 
Maybe you are reminded of something else. The 
half-circles have decorations of curving lines made 
by hammering the surface. These.lines make these 
parts of the sculpture more interesting than if they 
were left plain. This is not a solid piece of sculpture, 
but one with many spaces left between the parts so 
you can look through it. Like the Chinese sculptor 
who carved the chimera, David Smith does not like to 
change the material any more than he has to. For 
this reason he has left the steel a natural gray-green 
color. He has also allowed the welded joints to 


show clearly the way the sculpture is put together. 





COURTESY, ALBRIGHT-KNOX ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 





Tank Totem IV, David Smith, was formed from a steel tank. 


David Smith called his sculpture “Tank Totem 
IV" because it was formed from a tank and a totem 
is a symbol. The Roman numeral “IV” means that it 
is number four in a series of sculpture very much like 
this one. Perhaps he made this look like nothing 
real because we like to imagine and think about 


things that we do not see in the world about us. 


Charlotte Johnson, who edits this feature for children, is 
curator of education, Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
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Nancy Fultz 


The magical quality of resist projects has appealed to 
students of all ages for many years. As the student applies 
tempera, water color, or India ink and it draws away from 
a previously applied waxy medium. Students in the high 
school advanced art class were in the process of carving 
colored blocks of paraffin into free-form ideas. At the end 
of the period they had neglected to remove all the scrap 
paraffin from the surrounding tables. The beginning art 
classes were at that time involved in a drawing unit and 
were making use of crayon, water color, conte crayon, 
charcoal, chalk, and India ink. Some of them were familiar 
with crayon resist and decided to try bits of paraffin instead 
of the usual stick crayon. The results were excellent and 
the students, pleased with their work, experimented with 
two or more media in combination with the resist application. 
They chose paper from a variety of offerings including 
newsprints, colored construction and poster, tagboard, 
manila, and pages from magazines. Still-life setups were 
used for ideas, and the students applied the paraffin much 


Nancy Hoskins 


| love an art project for my kindergartners that creates a 
satisfying and happy experience for each child without 
producing a stereotyped result, therefore | was so thrilled 
with the discovery of this idea for making designs. Each 
child chose a large piece of colored construction paper and 
painted a design on the paper with liquid starch. We then 
sprinkled powdered tempera on the paper and shook it 
back and forth. “Like Mommy dusts the cake pans with 
flour,” said one child. We then shook the excess tempera 
of and saw the beautiful results. The tempera adheres 
brightly to the area painted with starch and also leaves a 
powdery dust over the entire paper. The color combinations 
were infinite and the finished design was always a surprise. 
We experimented with this medium by trying more than one 
color of tempera and by painting objects such as leaves 
and snowflakes with the starch. We proudly displayed 
starch and powder pictures at our open house. 


Author teaches at Laurelhurst School, Seattle, Washington. 
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Students applied paraffin in light areas before coloring. 


as one would crayons in the areas which they felt were the 
lightest in value. From that point of departure they then 
added a liquid medium and sometimes finished with a com- 
bination of colored chalk and crayon. 


Author teaches at Redmond, Oregon Union High School. 


Powdered tempera adheres to the areas painted with starch. 


ideas you suggest 
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Above, Jack Kearney, shown in his Chicago studio, studied at Cranbrook, works at silversmithing, painting, and sculpture. 


JACK KEARNEY, VERSATILE CHICAGO ARTIST 


Peter T. McKinney 


There's a pixy glint in the sharp eyes of Chicago artist Jack 
Kearney. An eye sparkle that says—I might play a harm- 
less practical joke that would be good for a laugh. But 
Jack's bulldog chin and jaw indicate deep sincerity and 
plenty of nerve and tenacity. A practicing Navy skindiver 
for over a year during War Il, Jack Kearney needed his 
sense of humor. as well as nerve and tenacity in the days 
before strapped-on-back air supply. Adolescent but serious 
interest with sculptured wires and tin cans, paintings he made 
in the Navy, and encouragement from his family and others 
were the combined factors that brought him to Cranbrook 
after the war. There he was permitted to pursue diverse 
courses in which he was interested and had developed talent. 


Jack Kearney is one of Chicago’s more dynamic and 


energetic young artists. This interview develops 


some of his ideas about art and gives a clue as to 
reasons for his diversity of interest and activity. 


McKinney: How did you happen to teach? 

Kearney: By accident. When | left Cranbrook | went to 
an Allegheny Mountain log cabin and quickly realized | 
would not survive in an isolated area. Believing that Chicago 
was a large city not too active in art | arrived there in 1949 
and with others set up a gallery and a silverworking shop 
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Above, earrings and bracelet designed by Jack Kearney. 


as part of it. | discovered that people were more interested 
in making silver objects than buying them. Result: a small 
school in the back of the gallery and a hefty flood of stu- 
dents that never diminishes. | was really amazed to find 
that | enjoyed teaching. 

McKinney: Does teaching help you in your creativity ? 

Kearney: Definitely. Students sense my enthusiasm and 
their excitement feeds back to me and acts as a stimulus. 
Often students have another approach to a problem | would 
never think of. | get totally new concepts from students. 

McKinney: What specific advice do you have for teach- 
ing an art such as silversmithing? 

Kearney: My silver classes over the last ten years have 
consisted of top-flight professional artists down to the rank 
beginner. | have to handle students in different ways. From 
a pupil having design and art skill | expect perfection. With 
a beginner | try to preserve creative spark until such time as 
the excitement of the craft begins to catch up with him. | 
never try to influence the design if the student has a direction. 

McKinney: Would you care to comment on art teaching 
in public schools? 


Kearney: There are many exciting teachers in public 


schools. Some have been pupils of mine. | think young 
pupils should be given a wide range of materials to work 
with. Giving a guiding hand to their work rather than a con- 


trolling hand. Also, there should be some system in schools 
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whereby exciting teachers can be recognized and their meth- 
ods by some means should be passed along to other teachers. 

Conducting silverworking classes for sixty to one hundred 
pupils in the winter in Chicago, Jack taught jewelry crafts 
six summers at Tower Ranch, Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and 
two summers at Sky Lake, Sautee, Georgia. Summer stu- 
dents range in age from seven to seventeen years. This 
activity, Jack says, was a relief from Chicago tension because 
the teaching was in a wholly different environment and his 
free time could be devoted to painting and to his wife Lynn 
and two children. 

McKinney: Jack, do you think that your diversity of 
talent, silversmithing, painting and sculpture has prevented 
you from a finer mastery of one of these arts? 

Kearney: Not at all. This question boils down to these 
points: When does jewelry become sculpture? When does a 
silver enameled surface become painting? In brief, there's 
a natural overlap between the arts. | believe an artist must re- 
spond to inner desires and | enjoy working in different media. 

McKinney: Why do you make a painting? 

Kearney: To quote a Cranbrook teacher: ‘‘I can't stop.”’ 
A creative person has an inner compulsion to express him- 
self. The created work whether sculpture, silver or oil should 
flow from the mind and the hands as opposed to being a 
struggle. 

Jack's major piece of sculpture, “Christ with the loaves 
and fishes,’ shown in the picture, will be exhibited in the 
National Competition at the Ringling Museum, Sarasota, 
Florida. This is not the usual fragile-boned conception of 
Him, Jack says, but rather a powerful magnetic person 
drawing the world to Him by His strength. It is Jack’s hope 
that he can arrange to make six cast copies of this work at a 
cost within the range of smaller churches. 

Asked what he considered his most important accomplish- 
ments in the world of art Jack said: ‘‘First, my workshop in 
Chicago where artists and craftsmen can be together in 
mutual understanding if not mutual appreciation of work. 
Second, recognition for my sculpture, jewelry and oil paint- 
ing.” The author who has spent many happy hours with 
Jack admires him for his first choice. 

McKinney: | would characterize you as “dynamic.” 
Would you stand for that adjective? 

Kearney: Not quite. ‘Energetic’ is a better word. | 
think that my art reflects energy. It is seldom restful. And 
my personal life and aims in art have been energetic. For 
example, it takes a lot of steam to move my family to Cape 
Cod in the summer to paint. The same may be said of my 
plan to visit Oaxaca, Mexico, to paint and study pre- 
Columbian art. Finally, it has taken a great deal of energy 
to expand and improve the Contemporary Art Workshop. In 
ten years we've moved three times—each time with more 
space and more ambitious plans to accommodate more stu- 
dents and others interested in art. 


Peter T. McKinney, public relations manager, Union Carbide 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, does free lance writing. 

































Dip-dribble sculpture 


Sereen U. Kane 


Remembering the wallpaper paraffin-dipped boats | had 
made as a child, | wondered if we could not make use of wax 
dipping in some school art activity. We constructed three- 
dimensional forms out of wire. Some forms were completely 
wrapped with cloth strips, while others were only partially 
wrapped, such as the heads and tails of fish and birds. Some 
were not wrapped at all. Paraffin was melted in an old pan 
over a hot plate, and forks or tongs were used to dip the 
objects into the melted wax. The objects were dried on 
layers of newspaper until they were cool enough to handle. 
Wax crayon was then melted over a candle, and features or 
color accents were added. On the forms that hadn't been 
wrapped, the melted crayon was the only coloring used. 
These drip and dribble sculptures are charming to look at, 
and provide an experience which can be summed up by the Above, this sculpture was made with wax and cloth strips. 
comments of the pupils. This is a typical reaction: ‘‘l en- 

joyed this new and different art project very much and | Sereen U. Kane is art director for the Brainerd Public 
think many of the others did just as much as | have.” Schools, Brainerd, Minnesota. Work from Whittier School. 
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That wall looked bare 


Ruth L. Peck 





That long bare wall in the cafeteria at Dunbar Hill School 
looked awfully bare. It didn’t look so dull in past months 
when it displayed some of the children’s art, but it took 
so much time to plan a way to fasten each exhibit without 
driving nails into the plaster or wood trim. Teachers were 
busy winding up the last month of the school year. Yet, 
that wall surely did look bare! Kindergarten teacher, Fran- 
ces Kindt, and sixth grade teacher Priscilla Bradley had 
been talking about the progress made by the four sixth 
grade classes about to graduate. It would be wonderful 
if there could be a farewell art exhibit for the sixth graders— 
but time was so short, and how could the display be mount- 
ed? It had been suggested before that a permanent 











mounting board be installed. Maybe this was the time to 
bring it up again. It was! Workmen and materials arrived 
the next day. The “graduation exhibit” went up; and the 
wall is no longer bare. 





Ruth L. Peck is special art teacher at Dunbar Hill School 
in Hamden, Connecticut. Student shown is Mary Beth Lugrin. 
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A persistent image of man dominates and gives rich 
continuity to the productivity of Francisco Goya. 
This month Howard Collins discusses forces which 
gave direction to this caustic social commentator. 


We often think of history's great men of art as servitors 
of a golden epoch . . . as inevitable manifestations of a 
grand cultural efflorescence. Surely history attests that the 
wine of genius seems to favor certain times and places and 
so electrifies the culture that not only are painters of signifi- 
cance produced in numbers, but even the most pedestrian 
talent is often inspired to the periphery of greatness and 
immortalized as minor masters. Seventeenth century Hol- 
land is perhaps the most notable example of this phenom- 
enon. It would seem therefore, that if one wished to ponder 
the nature of individual genius—the often considered ro- 
mantic concept of the inspired painter—this could best be 
done by not examining one who lived during some national 
renaissance but rather one of those rare, indomitable 
spirits whose genius ineluctably grew from the arid sands 
of a mediocre culture. 

Although a number of examples may come to mind, 
few painters in history so characterize this image of the 
singular genius than the fabled Spaniard, Francisco Jose 
de Goya y Lucientes, usually referred to simply as Goya. 
To ascribe any definitive boundaries to the prodigious out- 
put of this eighteenth century master would be futile. One 
need but reflect on his vast influence on future generations 
of painters to realize that his stature is Olympian. Had 
this genius been nurtured amidst the infectious excitement 
of the French enlightenment, it would still be exceptional, but 
Goya developed without the confratemity enjoyed by the 
artists of Paris. Spain had not produced an artist of note 
since Diego Velazquez, and the most important art leaders 


of Spain were foreigners. Tiepolo was working in Madrid 
during Goya's formative years and Anton Raphael Mengs, 
Italian Neo-Classicist, was the outstanding court painter 
under the Bourbon King, Charles Ill. 

In studying those whose achievement ranges far beyond 
the pale of normalcy we could assume that the spark of 
genius, implanted by fate deep within the psyche of the 
gifted, must perforce grow with an inexorable assuredness 
and eventually fan into flame notwithstanding the surround- 
ing stillness; or we can join those who emphasize the signifi- 
cant events which seem to coincide with the unfolding of 
such creative powers, and although not accepting these as 
reasons, a priori, for the emergence of such talent, acknowl- 
edge them at least as guideposts which seem to mark signifi- 
cant changes in the artists’ growth and development. 

In the case of Goya one is almost forced to acknowledge 
happenings which help us to demarcate painting periods 
of an almost unbelievable scope and style and which are 
difficult to accept as the work of one man. There are for 
example the early works of Goya which give little indica- 
tion of promise. It is the work of one who twice failed the 
examinations for a scholarship at the Academy of San 
Fernando. (Later in life he was to become its director of 
Then there are the attractive, well composed 
paintings done as “cartoons” for the royal tapestry factory. 
This task, fulfilled by Goya for almost twenty years, became 
a means through which he eventually developed a mangifi- 
cent control of his media so that it became possible for 
him to create or depict any idea without the encumbrances 
of technique problems. 


painting). 


These gay scenes of the frivolities 
of Madrid life are a sharp contrast to the almost inspira- 
tional work of Goya after an illness in 1793 which left him 
deaf. This latter period is the one in which he executed 
the now famous frescoes in the cupola of the church of San 
Antonio de la Florida in Madrid. For decades these 


were given little attention, and only in recent times have 


GOYA, CAUSTIC SOCIAL COMMENTATOR 


Howard F. Collins 


Goya’s “The Witches’ Sabbath,”” Museo del Prado, Madrid. 

















This Goya self-portrait is in Smith College Museum of Art. 


these murals, done with a dramatic virtuosity, received 
due recognition as one of the outstanding achievements 
of western art. 


Goya also ranks as one of the most caustic social com- 
mentators of all time. His interest in social justice was 
kindled by his associations in the court of Spain where 
as court painter he came in contact with some of the most 
brilliant minds of the day. His interest in political prob- 
lems ripened into action as the armies of Napoleon invaded 
Spain. It was this incident that provoked him into painting 
one of his most famous works, The Execution of the Madrile- 
nos. Goya was torn between the new social and political 
ideas which France symbolized and his feelings as a Span- 
iard whose country was occupied by a foreign power. 
A further achievement which marks Goya as an inspiration 
to all those who espouse social content in art was his series 
of etchings called The Disasters of War, which remain 
unrivaled as depictions of man’s brutality in time of conflict. 

As though the lonely world of the deaf nurtured ‘‘caprice 
and invention’ Goya's mature years were marked by so- 
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journs into the realm of fancy. His series of etchings entitled 
The Proverbs certainly wander far beyond the pale of reason 
(The Birdmen). It was as though he felt that the alternative 
to the rationalism of France which Spain rejected was a 
retrogression to superstition and sorcery which he depicted 
at times with an almost macabre horror. This theme is most 
fully developed in the famous Black Paintings. These were 
done as murals in his retirement home which was known as 
The House of the Deaf. These paintings (The Witches’ 
Sabbath), done in black, grey and muted, somber colors 
are a fantastic excursion into satanic obscurities and demonic 
confabulations. In this metier, Goya rivals the terror and 
disquiet of the German Expressionists. 

One of the most striking paintings of Goya's later life 
was The Milkmaid of Bordeaux. It was actually a master- 
piece of impressionism, aglow with an irridescence which 
rivals the finest achievements of nineteenth century France 
and was painted thirteen years before the births of Renoir 
and Manet. Although living as an exile in France after 
the restoration of the Spanish Monarchy, Goya's creative 
ability remained undiminished. He learned lithography 
at the age of seventy-three and painted The Milkmaid of 
Bordeaux at eighty-one, a year before his death. 

The influence of Francisco de Goya, the last brilliant 
luminary in the world of Spanish painting, is almost beyond 
assessment. His work represents the traditional dualism of 
Spanish culture. His social protestations reflect a desire for 
the “rational solution,” while the Black Paintings of the 
Deaf Man's House suggest the irrational Spain whose roots 
grow deep in the sorcerous gloom of past ages. Goya 
lived on in the social indignations of Honore Daumier and 
in the Impressionism of Manet. His series of etchings, The 
Caprices, were considered bold and modern when published 
in France over twenty years later, where they were copied 
by Delacroix, and it would seem that some of today's 
digressions into the realm of the surreal and the absurd are 
often guided by the ghost of Goya. However, amidst the 
incredible range of his work there is a chord of continuity, 
a common denominator which gives his total output a co- 
hesiveness. It is his singular engrossment in the activities 
and ideas of man. There is not a single major painting by 
Goya in which the image of man is not the dominant factor. 
Whether it be man at play, at war, or involved in some 
obscure incantation, humanity holds the stage. 


Howard F. Collins is a member of the faculty of the art 
education department, Kutztown State College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, where he teaches courses in art history. 
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Leslie Peacock 


Little hands that pull do big things creatively. The un- 
usual aspect of this process is its many facets, most of them 
involved with results! This art experience is truly a lively, 
interesting and rewarding one in dramatic color presentation. 
Small groups at tables will make this experience more 
successful. Large sheets of finger paint paper and several 
colors of prepared finger paint, string (and don't be stingy 
with this!), water, a sponge, and one or several heavy books 
are required. Rub wet sponge across a slick-finished side 
of paper. First experimentation by students with hands if 
time permits, makes them less afraid with this medium. 
Children do not aim at making distinct blocks of color 
with lined edges, but rather, let the different colors blend 
on edges. At least several strings (up to five) should be 
coiled on paper allowing the ends to hang freely over edge 
of paper. Fold carefully bringing the two ends together. 
Place heavy books on top, press down books with one hand 
and pull strings one at the time with the other. Allow 
paintings to dry on newspapers and then mount on tag- 
board for a neat and satisfying display of student work. 


Tissue paper painting 


Olive Buckman 


While doing water-color painting, my fifth graders dis- 
covered a new process of printing. They pressed shapes of 
colored tissue paper on damp water-color paintings to see 
‘what would happen” and were excited to find the brilliant- 
ly colored tissue shapes transferred to the paper. It is a 
simple printing process requiring a rather absorbent back- 
ground paper which is dipped into water so that it is thorough- 
ly moistened in order to absorb the colors of the tissue 
designs which are placed on it. Several grades have ex- 
perimented with the process, varying types of background 
paper as well as methods of applying tissue shapes to obtain 
different effects. Rubbing the tissue gave a blurred effect; 
patting lightly transferred sharply outlined shapes; patting 
with a damp sponge resulted in a textured effect; overlap- 
ping colors produced other colors; covering the entire 
design with a tissue sheet in another color produced a 
background color and muted the designs. Further experi- 
ments included addition of ink, water color, and tempera. 
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Above, the swirling effects in this design were created by 
pulling strings coiled and folded within the painted paper. 


Leslie Peacock is principal of the Grand Park School in 
Jacksonville, Florida and promotes creative art education. 






Above, rubbing colored tissue makes eerie spatial effects. 


Olive Buckman teaches elementary and junior high school 
art at the Sunset Ridge School in Northfield, Illinois. 


















Now you can take it with you! With the new Speedball Auto-Feed you can letter anytime, 
anywhere with uninterrupted speed and precision. Clips in your pocket like a fountain pen! 
Adapts for any Speedball point! Ends time-wasting dip! 
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Inexpensive, assorted color sets 


DON ACH im ckatcnarecia 


Brilliant, jewel-like Amaco Metal Enamels in 36 colors are available in the 
three low cost sets. Each attractively boxed set consists of 12 acid-resistant, 80-mesh, 
Opaque and transparent colors in clear vials for $2.50. In a single set there is sufficient 
enamel to decorate several dozen small pieces of gold, silver or copper metal. Firing in a 
pre-heated kiln from 2 to 3 minutes at 1350-1450° Fahr. fuses the enamel permanently to 
the metal surface. Amaco Metal Enamels are available also in 1-0z., 2-0z., 8-oz. and 1-lb. 
Send for illustrated direction Booklet No. 7 with catalog section. 
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the qualit 
never varies 


You'll never find Venus Drawing Pencils off 
even a hair. They’re consistent in all 17 
degrees. Venus’ Homogenized Lead* does it 
...insures uniform smoothness, perfect, 
smudge-free work ... from pencil to pencil, 
box to box. They’re stronger too, hold a 
needle-point longer. Pressure Proofing* 
seals the lead to the wood along its full 
length. Prove all this for yourself. Send 
coupon today. *Exclusive Venus patent 





Venus Pen & Pencil Corp., 

Dept. D, Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25¢ for 
24-page instruction booklet 
“Sketching with Venus Pencils,” 
including FREE Venus Drawing 
Pencil. 
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Colors Catalog A recent publication by 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. gives com- 
plete details on the wide range of fine arts 
and school paints this company has for you. 
In addition, you'll find listed crayons, inks, 
silk screen outfits and other items for your 
art room needs. For your free copy of this 
helpful reference and buying guide, please 
write the Company on school letterhead and 
ask for Catalog CA61. 


Supplies Catalog Edition No. 112A of 
the Beckley-Cardy School Buyer's Guide 
contains 200 pages of buying information 
on classroom seating, furniture, athletic 
equipment, supplies, teaching material, 
books and many other items available from 
Beckley-Cardy, 1900 North Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. Write on school 
letterhead for your free copy of this helpful 
reference and buying guide. 


Chairs and Tables National School 
Furniture Co. of Odenton, Maryland offers 
a new 12 page catalog covering their en- 
tire line of chairs and tables. Featuring 
the latest developments in classroom and 
library seating equipment, the new catalog 
gives complete information on the construc- 
tion of furniture and tops. Of particular 
interest is the new No. 2371 table, avail- 
able in a choice of four styles of Nevamar 
laminated plastic tops, including the latest 
13%” thick Honeycomb top. Write to the 
Company, Department SC-2 for details. 





Silk Screen Shown here is a ceramic silk 
screen set recently introduced by American 
Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. You'll 
find it a practical, quick and challenging 
method of duplicating original designs on 
glazed ceramic or fired metal enamel pieces 
such as plates, tiles and plaques. The kit 
contains a hinged wood frame, eight tubes 
of Versa colors, two glazed tiles and other 
supplies. Decorated ceramic pieces are 
fired to Cone 018 (1328°F.); metal enam- 
eled pieces for 1% minutes at 1450°F. 
Your school supply dealer carries this item. 












...toward new creative 
horizons in art education 


What? 4 Mediums in 1 Set 
of Colors? 


Yes. Craftint brings you Un-Art-Co for 
imaginative students who want to try all 
mediums. This breakthrough in color tech- 
nology permits you to determine the 
medium as you paint, using one set of 12 
universal colorants and mixing them with 
any of four bases. We'll be happy to send 
you the details of a special offer on a com- 
plete Un-Art-Co Kit, available to all fully 
qualified art educators. 





Pe and 


New Idea: Craft-Color for 
Stained Glass Projects 


Exciting projects with these sheets of 
“‘press on’’ color are being reported to 
us often. Burnished down on any trans- 
parent base, these brilliant colors offer 
new experiences in design and color mix- 
ing, as well as extending appreciation for 
the ancient art of stained glass. Craft-Color 
sheets in 35 transparent, semi-transparent 
and opaque colors — flat or glossy surface 
— are available at your art materials dealer. 


Write us for more complete details on 
classroom Craft-Color projects. 


ant Re, 





Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors, Like Instant 
Coffee Are Safety-sealed For Freshness 


Just like your instant coffee, poster colors 
lose quality in the air. That's the reason 
for the special machines in the huge Craf- 
tint factory that put a glue-sealed mem- 
brane on the mouth of each jar... same 
as you find on your coffee jar. The last jar 
of Craftint-Derayco on the shelf is just as 
bright, smooth and fresh as the first. 


THE 


Crattint 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
18501 Euclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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CRAFTINT-DERAYCO POSTER COLORS inspire the sheer delight that 
kindles the young artist’s creative fire. That is the moment you work for; how important 
it is that the paints respond with smooth, clear brilliance. Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors 
get that way from the extraordinary care that goes into their formulation and manufacture. 


Twenty soul-satisfying colors...all non-toxic, intermixable, non-bleeding, non-smudging. 


Cc ratt 3 nt MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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In Canada at slightly higher prices: MOYER 
Order from MOYER VICO LTD. 


MONCTON . MONTREAL . EDMONTON 
TORONTO . WINNIPEG . SASKATOON 
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LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 


by John Cataldo, Associate Professor, Pennsylvania State University 


An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help and ideas for making and 
using letter forms. You'll find magptnn for using mang to express ideas and 
emotions, help in developing original letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. You'll 
see how beautiful, expressive and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 
hand and mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy. 
80 pages Size 8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price $6.00, circle Y below 
COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 
A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in heloieg children ex- 
press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers. 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children's work. 
112 pages Size 74% x 10 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle @ below 
ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 
A guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with eopunicion ond 
conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N.Y.U., 
where 37 0 9% qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels. 
Summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 
helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text. 
44 pages Size 84% x 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle @® below 
EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 
A here's-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and exciting 
things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and original 
drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality. 
134 pages Size 7% x 10% Fully illustrated Price $6.00, circle @ below 
PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; drawings and text show processes. 
70 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75, circle O below 
MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
by Ame W. Randall, Head, Art Dept., Alameda State, Hayward, Calif. 


A here’s-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and 
uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials. 
112 pages Size 7% x 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle & below 
MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Ari Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 
A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions. 
With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 
enjoys . . . the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos. 
112 pages Size 744x104 Fully illustrated Price $5.50, circle + below 
PAPER SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll find a 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book. 
52 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle Q below 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 
by Elise <eid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
Have ye everwished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 
stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons. 
100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95, circle * below 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the symbol(s) | have circled 
V78@eo0oart ar (OF Send bill payable in 30 days [) Payment enclosed 
DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. © 1110Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Ship and bill to: Name _ 
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92 JAM-PACKED PAGES. 


filled with the latest exciting 
“Here’s How” information and 
supplies on copper enameling 
from Immerman'’s . . . the nation’s 
leading manufacturer-distributor of 
kilns, tools, enamels, metals, etc.! 


UNUSUAL CRAFT MATERIALS! 


Included are dozens of pages of 
stimulating information and sug- 
gestions for creative projects using 
Tumbled Semi-Precious Gems + 
Leather * Mosaics « Glass Etch + 
Reed « Raffia + Raf-Cord + Cork « 
Metal Tooling & Etching *« Gem 
Craft * AND THE NEWEST CRAFT: 
U-STAIN GLASS (see our ad on 
page 46) 


If you are not on our mailing list, 
send for your free catalog today! 
43277 
IMMERMAN.& SONS 
Dept. CH-163 © 1924 Euclid Ave. © Cleveland 15, Ohio 








Dremel 


MOTO-SHOP 


SAFE - PORTABLE 


A PRACTICAL JIG SAW 
FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


A new concept in multi-purpose craft 
tools designed for school arts and crafts 
projects. Moto-Shop is basically a 15” Jig 
Saw with a power take-off. Available 
accessories include a 4” disc sander, grind- 
ing wheel and guard, wire and cloth 
buffing wheels and a 36” flexible shaft. 
Has powerful ball-bearing motor — cuts 
wood up to 1%”, also plastics and light 
metals. Table tilts 45° for angle and bevel 
cutting. Unique blade guard makes it 
completely safe for students of all ages — 
even lower elementary grades. Three 
models from $24.95 to $49.95. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest craft dealer. 


DREMEL MFG. C0. Dept. 271-J, Racine, Wis. 





Publications Catalog From the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., we have re- 
ceived the 1961-62 catalog of professional 
publications covering its 32 departments. 
The more than 1,000 items have been pre- 
pared as a service to the teaching profession 
by outstanding educational authorities. 
You will find in this list books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, reports, audio-visual materials, 
proceedings, handbooks, and films in prac- 
tically every area of interest to teachers and 
others concerned with education. A\ll items 
are briefly described and priced. Write 
NEA for your copy of the catalog. 


Dispenser Poster colors in plastic quick- 
squeeze bottles is a new item offered by 
Rich-Art Color Company, 31 West 21st 
St., New York 10, N.Y. Here are some 
features that make attractive this squeeze 
bottle method of dispensing liquid tempera: 
no spilling, no breakage, use only exact 
quantity needed, colors will not dry out, 
stirring not necessary—simply shake the 
bottle. Available in all Rich-Art poster 
color shades. For more information, please 
write to the Company or inquire from your 
school supplies dealer. 


Water Color Set Shown here is the newest 
addition to the Winsor & Newton, Inc. line 
of quality art materials. It's a complete, 
enameled metal, self-contained water color 
set for the traveling artist and measures only 
1” x 2” x 51", closed, and is fitted with 
12 artists’ water colors (replaceable) and a 
sable brush in quill. The cap, serving as a 
water cup, is clipped to the opened palette 
lid. When closed, this compact unit con- 
veniently fits into purse or pocket. This set 
was awarded first prize for product packag- 
ing at the recent National Art Materials 
Trade Association Convention in Los 
Angeles. For descriptive literature write 
to Winsor & Newton, Inc., 881 Broadway, 
New York 3,N. Y. or see this item at your 
school supplies dealer or art supplies store. 





ia 


that adds 
verve to 
art classes 


QWnhacolor 


DRY TEMPERA 


HANDY MIX 
PAN COVER 


It's the economical, non-toxic, quick- 
mix pigment that can be used in so 
many ways. Non-spoiling, always 
fresh, smooth-working. Vigorous 
opaque colors—24 in all plus silver 
and gold. 


This all-purpose tempera mixes 
readily with water for all tempera 
and poster painting projects. Mixes 
smoothly with Textile Liquid for 
work on fabric, and with Alphacolor 
Base for water-soluble silk screen 
work and finger painting. 


mix it with 
PRINT-O-LEUM 
Alphacolor Dry Tempera mixed with 
Print-O-Leum produces an excellent 
water-soluble block print ink in the 


full Alphacolor range of colors — 
easy to use, easy to clean up. 


and in attractive plastic pound 
containers, unbreakable, but 
easy to cut and paint for 

/ b countless craft projects or as 
permanent mixing and storage 
containers. 


A, We 
(aay A Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 
| x j available in 1 oz. plastic jars 
<=, MH 

<e \ 


Send for brochure on “The 
Alphacolor Family’’— Pastels, 
Char-Kole, Liquid Tempera, 
Dry Tempera and Mixes, Hi-Fi 
Grays, Oi Crayon, Brilliants 
and Watercrayon 


WEBER COSTELLO 


Up 


Monvufacturers of: Chalkboard, Chalk 
Erasers, Art Material, Maps, Globes 


1234 McKinley Street 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 












Your best single source is 


; RUMBACHER 


when it 


comes to 
artists’ material 


More for your 
budget allotment 


Quality 
at the right prices 


write for school 
brush catalog 





472 West 34th St. 
New York 1,N.Y. 














Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 
For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 
Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 
Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 
Cone 06-02 Matt 
Cone 07-02 Crystalline 
Cone 07-02 Crackle 
Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 
and overglaze and underglaze 
ors, front loading and top loading kilns, 
wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45 Park Place © New York 7,N.Y. 














New Item A versatile new art material 
called Pariscraft has been introduced by 
Johnson & Johnson, manufacturer of surgical 
dressings. Pariscraft is a high strength 
surgical gauze, to which has been applied 
a thin coating of plaster of Paris. Simply 
by cutting and wetting, Pariscraft can be 
molded, draped or modeled to any shape. 
It dries in minutes and can be painted im- 
mediately with oil or water base paint or 
bronze varnish. When dry, which it does 
quickly, it can be filed, drilled or sanded 
without chipping. Pariscraft has been tested 
extensively in classrooms at the elementary 
and secondary levels, and in the 8th Annual 
Workshop in Creative Art Education held 
for teachers at Rutgers University. Here are 
a few of the ways you can use this versatile 
material: lay over armatures to make shapes 
of all kinds, puppets, textured effects, 
mosaics, relief maps and props for school 
plays; your young charges are sure to dis- 
cover hundreds more uses as they experi- 
ment. For a free folder giving prices and 
helpful suggestions on using this material 
please write Pariscraft, J. L. Hammett Co., 
2393 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey. 


Etching Plate A recent announcement by 
Rembrandt Graphic Arts, Inc., Stockton, 
N, J., tells of a new development in intaglio 
printing: the pre-coated aluminum plate. 
When you use this simplified etching plate, 
the design is scratched on the surface with a 
needle and etched with a powder, harmless 
to hands. (Both needles and powder are 
available from Rembrandt.) For more in- 
formation on this and other items this con- 
cern offers in the graphic arts field—etching 
and lithographic presses, for example— 
please write to Mr. George Laszlo at the 
Company address. 





Handy Projector A recent folder from 
Richard Manufacturing Co., 5914 Noble 
Ave., Van Nuys, Calif., gives highlights 
of their new compact filmstrip projector. 
Called Poly-Wue, the projector was de- 
veloped for use by public school classes, 
“Y" and other small groups. Durable and 
lightweight (4 pounds), this versatile pro- 
jector has much to recommend it. Write to 
the manufacturer and ask for a folder telling 
about the Poly-Vue filmstrip projector. 









SCHOOLINE KILNS, 


by Harrop 


New Underwriters’ Approved kilns 
incorporate all features proven most 
useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment. 
Clean design with no protruding 
switches or other equipment. MR 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) ... 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each _ series 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers. 

Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control . . . completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after 
time ... assures consistently high quality ware. 

Write for complete information, prices on all 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns . . . Top-Loading and 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or 
non-metallic resistors. 


HARROP 


Precision Furnace Co. 
(A Division of Harrop Ceramic Service Company) 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave. Columbus 19, Ohio 














An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 





Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America’s largest art 
supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











TEACH THE 
re MAGIC OF 
ORIGAMI 
*Japanese Art of Paper Folding 
A new creative art form from old Japan. Fun 
for all ages. Simple, easy to follow instruc- 
tions. 12 subjects: birds, fishes, boots, hats, 
flowers, etc. Also a starter supply of 
Origami paper. 
Open a new world of creativity by order- 
ing your ‘‘Origami” book today! 


VOL. | “ORIGAMI"— $1.50 each 


Special ORIGAMI papers in bright colors and assorted 
sizes: 120 shts.—$1.00 280 shts.—$2.00 
All orders postpaid 


Send check or money order to: 


ORIENTAL CULTURE BOOK CO. 


1765 Sutter Street San Francisco 15, Calif. 

















GOOD BOOKS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


*List of many recommended books 
will be sent upon your request 


1 Pottery: Form and Expression, by Marguerite 
Wildenhain. A book that vividly reflects the creative mind 
and hand of one of the great potters of our time. Also gives 
practical aspects the potter should consider. 149 pages. $6.50 


2 Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D. 
Kenneth Winebrenner. Guide to jewelry making. Emphasis 
on creative, experimental design. 1117 items and procedures 
illustrated. An encyclopedia of processes. 180 pages. $5.00 


3 Enamel Art on Metals, by Edward Winter. Photos 
showing progressive stages plus concise, readable text com- 
bine to give beginner and professional help and inspiration in 
this fascinating craft. 160 pages, fully illustrated. $9.75 


4 Printmaking with a Spoon, by Norman Gorbaty. 
A new book of methods and ideas for making prints from 
household items. IIlustrations—helpful and many, simplify 
methods, encourage personal expression. 72 pages. $3.95 





CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 
1110 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send book(s) | have circled: 1 2 3 4 


(1 My payment is enclosed. C) Send bill payable in 30 days 




















NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ART EDUCATION 


The Twentieth Annual Conference of the National Committee 
on Art Education will be held at Chicago, April 25-28, 
1962, under the sponsorship of the Chicago Public Schools 
of which Dr. Benjamin C. Willis is general superintendent. 
The invitation was extended by Mary C. Cole, director of 
art, and the conference will be held at the new Chicago 
Teachers College, North Side, of which Roy Jervis is Dean. 
John Emerson, assistant director, Institute of Design, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and Norman Boothby, dean of the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, have graciously ex- 
tended invitations to hold some of our sessions at their 
institutions and to cooperate with us in planning. 

The theme of the conference is The Education of an Art 
Teacher. The Council is now planning the conference and 
will include such important considerations as: defining goals, 
new methods of teaching such as team teaching, the relation 
of creative experimentation and methods courses. The 
conference is of utmost importance to all art teachers and 
educators who are directly or indirectly interested in the 
arts. A\t a time when trends are changing in education and 
new concepts are being evolved, the art teacher's role 
becomes increasingly more vital. “In the final analysis 
art education does not depend as much on the artists, philos- 
ophers and leaders, but on the preparation and quality of 
the art teacher who works directly with children,’’ comments 
Victor D'Amico, executive director of the Committee. 

Bruno Bettelheim will be the Charles Francis Cook Me- 
morial Speaker on April 25. Dr. Bettelheim is head of the 
University of Chicago's Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School, 
and professor of educational psychology in the University's 
department of education and psychology. He is the author 
of several important books bearing on art education, ‘Love 
Is Not Enough,” “Truants from Life," and most recently, 
“The Informed Heart—Autonomy in a Mass Age."’ In his 
latest book he offers a challenge to self-fulfillment in a 
world of seemingly overpowering technology. From his ex- 
perience in Dachau and Buchenwald, purposely contrived 
settings for the dehumanization of man, he derives an op- 
posite pattern, not for mere survival, but for new integration 
and a deepening of vision which accepts the challenge of 
modern mass society and makes it serve the full and fully 
human life. 

Art educators at all levels are invited to join the National 
Committee on Art Education and attend the conference. 
Write to Dorothy Knowles, Museum of Modern Art, 21 West 

53rd Street, New York 19, New York. 


This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 








VERSATILE! 


Ceramichrome prepared ceramic color has been espe- 
cially f lated for cl use. They have been 
compared to fine tempera in their smooth, brushable con- 
sistency, mixing qualities, and unmatched versatility. 
This similarity provides an easy transfer of known art 
methods to the ceramic field. All Ceramichrome colors, 
underglaze and glaze, may be one-fired and will inter- 
mix to obtain intermediate hues. The many features 
“built in’ to every Ceramichrome product insure suc- 
cessful ceramic programs ‘‘from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege’. Send today for your free copy of the information 
packed booklet ‘Teach Ceramics The Easy Way”’. 


(eramichiong 


Dept. SA-1 School Division 
15215 South Broadway Gardena, Calif. 
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Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 
ble and Oil Inks 


e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

school supply house for... 


“GPEEDEAL| 


Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 
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Filmstrip Catalog The fall edition of 
SVE filmstrip catalog is off the press and 
available for the asking to teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Over 200 new filmstrip titles 
are listed in the 50-page catalog which in- 
cludes over 1100 educational filmstrips. 
Write for your copy to Society for Visual 
Education, Dept. F-61, 1345 W. Diversey, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Projector Shown here is the new Tilt- 
Table made by Charles Beseler Co., 219 
South 18th St., East Orange, N. J. and de- 
signed for use with their Vu-Graph over- 
head projector. To attain desired screen 
image position the user simply loosens the 
control knob on the side of the table, and 
using the convenient handle on the front, 
raises or lowers the Tilt Table and projector. 
In addition, each leg may be raised or 
lowered separately with a finger-tip con- 
trolled knurled disc. For additional in- 
formation, please write the Company. 


Projectors Viewlex, Inc., manufacturer of 
slide and filmstrip projectors offers you a 
catalog of their complete line of equipment. 
The wide range of items described, illus- 
trated and priced, assures you of finding the 
piece of equipment best suited to your 
needs. In addition to projectors, you'll also 
find lenses, changers, pre-viewers and other 
accessories. Write Viewlex, Inc., Hol- 
brook, L.I., N.Y. and ask for their latest 
catalog. And when you write, better ask 
for a copy of “How Audio-Visual Aids 
Make Teaching and Learning Easier."’ It's 
published by Viewlex and gives sugges- 
tions for using visual aids in a variety of 
classroom situations to help make teaching 
more effective. 


Coming Events November 5-11 of this 
year marks the 41st annual celebration of 
American Education Week. The theme 
for 1961 is “Your Schools: Time for a Prog- 
ress Report,"’ and the sponsors have pre- 
pared publications and other material for 
use in schools during the celebration. Daily 
topics are included in the material but 
School Arts readers may wish to use the 
theme as a basis for art projects. For in- 
formation now available, please write Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


EASY WAY 
TO TEACH... 


STAINED GLASS 


no cutting, firing or soldering 


Good for all age levels ! 19 trans- 
parent, brush-on colors (for 
glass, acetate, foil, metal, etc.) 
combined with pliable lead au- 
thentically simulate leaded 
stained glass. Available in bulk 
or — kits. 











Se rahe 43 for 
FREE LITERATURE 


Dept. SG-162 © 1924 Euclid Ave. © Cleveland 15, 0. 


A-3276 





IN A SERIES OF 


VISUAL AIDS 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART, SCULPTURE 


ARCHITECTURE 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Send for free illustrated Brochure 
of 35mm color slides to: 


J. BARRY O’ROURKE 


Photography 
1074 S. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif 








Made by Rich Art 


TY Agree ig 
FRESCO 


POWDERED TEMPERA 


Is the Best! 


e 14 Shades 
e | lb. Container 
with Pouring Spout 
e mixes instantly 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHART 
#RT COLOR CO 


31 W. 21st Street a 
New York 10, N.Y. . 
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SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 








International Lets 


recently publishes e068 


ART: SEARCH AND SELF-DISCOVERY 
By James A. Schinneller 


The purpose of this book is to aid the reader in devel- 
oping an understanding and appreciation of the contem- 
porary characteristics of art. It treats the major areas of 
the visual arts from both a historical and also a modern 
viewpoint. Conceived as a comprehensive treatment of 
the manners and thoughts of man, it blends such achieve- 
ments with a touch of history, philosophy, and appropriate 
educational procedure. 409 illustrations. 352 pages. 


$7.00. 1961. 


IN ART AND ART EDUCATION 


outstanding titles ‘“< 


ADVENTURES WITH SCISSORS AND PAPER 
By Edith C. Becker. 227 illustrations. 116 pages. 
$5.00. 1959. 

CREATIVE TEACHING IN ART 


By Victor D'Amico. 288 illustrations. 257 pages. 
$4.00. 1953. 


DESIGN: A CREATIVE APPROACH 
By Sybil Emerson. 148 illustrations. 125 pages. 
$4.25. 1953. 

GRAPHIC DESIGN: A CREATIVE APPROACH 


By Matthew Baranski. 301 illustrations. 208 pages. 
$7.50. 1960 


HAND-BUILT POTTERY 
By Josephine R. Krum. 133 illustrations. 116 pages. 
MOSAIC ART TODAY $5.00. 1953. 
JEWELRY MAKING AS AN ART EXPRESSION 
By D. Kenneth Winebrenner. 333 illustrations. 181 
pages. $5.00. 1953. 


By Larry Argiro 
This book is an authoritative and practical presentation 


of both the historical and also the technical aspects of STUDENT TEACHING IN ART 

mosaics. It is the first publication which takes a compre- By Wellington B. Gray. 32 illustrations. 154 pages. 
hensive view and points up the potential of this art. $5.00. 1960. 

Numerous illustrations, many in full color, provide exam- 
ples of works by both professional mosaicists and by 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
students. 250 illustrations. 256 pages. $7.50. 1961. 


Scranton 15, Pennsylvania 














Standard Ceramic 
Supply Co. 
SERVING 
SCHOOLS 


with a complete line of 


e CLAYS 
ASSURED QUALITY) «© CHEMICALS 


TESTED FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 








COLORING 
The “Certified Products” seal tells you 


OXIDES 
that products which bear it have 


passed the established tests of The GENERAL 


Institute. Detailed information ap- ad SUPPLIES 


pears in an authoritative article from 
‘Art Education.”’ Write for a copy to 


THE CRAYON, WATER COLOR AND CRAFT 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 





FOR PRICE LISTS AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION WRITE TO 


Standard Ceramic Supply Co. 


1466 River Building, Pittsburgh 12, Penn. 











CREATIVE HANDS 





CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 
ARMY 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
WORLD WIDE 


An opportunity and a challenge. A 
Crafts Director with Army Special 
Services plans, directs, and promotes 
a comprehensive crafts program for 
the military personnel. Army crafts 
shops and photo centers are up to date 
in equipment and operation. 


Positions are established in Europe 
(Germany/France/Italy), Korea, 
Okinawa, Alaska and many of the 
other 49 states. Tour of duty, two 
years in most areas; one year in Korea. 


Crafts Director positions in Europe 
are not in the Federal Civil Service. 
Basic requirements: U.S. citizenship; 
women, single; men, single preferred; 
degree in Art or Art Education and 
professional work experience. A writ- 
ten examination is not required. The 
starting salary is $5355 per year plus 
housing overseas and transportation to 
duty station. 


For brochure write: 
The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Attention: AGMP-R (C-8) 
Washington 25, D. C. 














FREE! 
BERGEN’S | g 6 2 
ALL-NEW 


CATALOG! 


CERAMICS *¢ COPPER ENAMELING 
MOSAICS «SCHOOL ART SUPPLIES 
HANDICRAFTS ¢ SEND NOW! 


Bergen Arts & Crafts, Inc. 


Dept. SA-10, 300 SW 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. 











TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier—results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide—free to teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-101 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 
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BOOKS 
Art Activities for the Very Young, Hoover $4.85 
Art From Scrap, Reed and Orze . «iz ‘ 3.95 
Art Workshop Leaders Planning Guide, Conant . 2.60 
Bulletin Boards & Display, Randall and Haines 0 es 
bas and Construction in Elementary and Junior 
High Schools, Lord .. 5.95 
Creative Expression with Crayons, Boylston “eet 3.95 
Exploring Papier Maché, eer -. ~ 
Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos, Cloth Siadine . §.75 
Paper Binding 3.50 
Lettering: A Guide for Teachers, Cataldo . 6.00 
Mask Making, Goethe samen ond } Verhalques, 
anski . 5.50 
Murals for Schools, Randall . ... . 5.95 
Paper Shapes and Sculpture for school use, Dentin . 475 
Paper Sculpture, Johnston er: ‘ 3.75 





ALABAMA: 
Standard School Service, 3827 First Ave. N., Birmingham 6 
CALIFORNIA: 


Sather Gate Book Shop, 2335 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4 
A. C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena 


COLORADO: 
American School Supply Co., 2301 Blake St., Denver 2 


ILLINOIS: 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 No. Narragansett, Chicago 39 
A. C. McClurg & €o., 333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


LOUISIANA: 
Jenkins Book Co., 600 Magazine Street, New Orleans 12 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Campbell and Hall, Ye 989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17 
J. L. Hammett Co., endall vare, Cambridge 42 


H. R. Huntting Ge. Ss Rd. and First Ave., Chicopee Falls 
MINNESOTA: 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co., 55 East Sixth St., St. Paul 1 
MISSOURI: 
Hoover Bros., Inc., 1511 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City 
NEW JERSEY: 
Baker and Taylor Co., 1405 N. Broad St., Hillside 
J. L. Hammett Co., 2393 Vaux Hall Road, Union 
NEW YORK: 


Acme Code Company, 507 West 33rd Street, New York 1 
American News Co., 131 Varick Street, New York 13 
American Seating Co., 935 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 
Bardeens, Inc., 543 E, Genesee Street, ~ . o 1 
Graphic School Supplies, Cortland, N 
L. Hammett Co., 165 Water Street, Lyons 
Yeckham Little Co., 243 West 17th Street, New York 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Northern School Supply Co., P.O. Box 1571, Fargo 
OKLAHOMA: 


Dowling, Inc., 2nd and Broadway, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma Seating Co., 19 W. Main Street, Oklahoma City 2 


OREGON: 
J. K. Gill Co., 408 S.W. Fifth Avenue, Portland 4 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


Garrett-Buchanan Co., 12 South 6th Street, Philadelphia 6 
Kurtz Brothers, Clearfield 


TENNESSEE: 
Tennessee Book Company, 126 Third Ave. No., Nashville 3 
TEXAS: 


Hoover Bros., Inc., 1305 North 14th Street, Temple 
The Methodist Publishing House, 1910 Main Street, "i 
Practical Drawing Co., 2205 So. Lamar Street, Dallas 


WASHINGTON: 
John W. Graham & Co., 707-711 Sp 
CANADA (prices slightly higher): 


Moyer Vico $3. Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
, an 


gue Avenue, Spok 6 










































































On Recognition A _ number of 
letters which have accompanied arti- 
cles sent in for possible publication 
in School Arts have pointed out the 
fact that vigorous efforts to develop a 
highly creative art program are some- 
times unappreciated locally. A 
quote from a recent letter notes that, 
“We work very hard in our schools 
but receive very little recognition.” 
A letter from another teacher tells us 
that her principal becomes interested 
in her program only when an article 
about the art program has appeared 
in a magazine such as School Arts. 


We at School Arts have long been 
sympathetic to the unfortunate truth 
that there are some school situations 
where attempts to promote creative 
art programs are met with disinterest 
or outright disapproval. We like to 
think that in some small way our 
magazine contributes a spark of en- 
couragement to those many teachers 
whose fine programs go unrecognized 
year after year. Indeed, publication 
of an article about the program in 
your school is a kind of recognition 
which we wish we could extend to 
every school with a vital and rich art 
program for its young learners. Pub- 
lication is acknowledgment that we 
appreciate the ideas which have 
grown out of your work with children 
and indicates our belief that they 
should be shared with others who are 
striving to enrich their programs. 


As in most topics of this kind, there 
is another side to the recognition 
coin which should be explored. There 
is a small number of teachers and ad- 
ministrators who measure the worth of 
their programs in relation to the 
publicity received, awards won, or 
other evidence which is extrinsic to 
real measures of quality. As idealis- 
tic as it may sound, we would hope 
the real appreciation of a fine art 
program would be reflected in the 
faces and actions of appreciative 
students. It seems that all other 
forms of recognition are secondary. 








Grading children in art presents a dilemma for many begin- 
ning art teachers. The writer heard an able art teacher say, 
“| always tell my children at school that | don't believe in 
giving grades in art." She explained, “I give grades in 
art because it is expected in the schools where | teach, but | 
don’t think you can grade a child's art." The art teacher's 
problem of reporting to parents on the educational progress 
of their child via grades is a complex one and full of pitfalls. 
For example, (1) how is a grade of ‘‘B” arrived at for Mary, 
age eight or twelve, (2) what does it tell Mary about herself 


The teacher and child, working together cooperatively, may 
arrive at a judgment concerning the quality of achievement. 


* © 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ART DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION PHOTO 






































Julia Schwartz | 


Problems of grading children in art can be solved 
This month Julia Schwartz 
discusses a theory of grading based on a concept 


in a variety of ways. 


of considered, continuing, cooperative judgments. 


in relation to art, and (3) what does this grade of ‘‘B"’ in art 
signify to Mary's parents? 

The teacher referred to above would seem to imply that 
grading in art is something done solely by the teacher and 
that it is arrived at by her on the basis of only the product. 
The validity of both of these views is open to question. The 
grade of “‘B’’ could represent a judgment of quality of per- 
formance and achievement arrived at cooperatively. It 
could reflect an evaluative decision arrived at by the art 
teacher and child working together. Such estimates of growth 
could well be made in relation to goals also set up jointly 
by the art teacher and child. The grade of “B” could 
represent not only a@ once-a-semester or once-in-six-weeks 
kind of effort but rather be a result of continuing efforts at 
De- 
ciding that any student have a grade of ‘C’’ (satisfactory) 


assessing various kinds of growth in and through art. 


only on the basis of some aspects of the product as evidence 
may be most unwise. Surely information as to (1) specific 
student-teacher goals of the class (both short term and long 
term goals), (2) kinds of individual growth in art under- 
standings, skills and attitudes of preceding works and (3) 
broad expectancies of the area might also be considered in 
decision as to grade. 

In place of telling children, ‘I don't believe in giving 
grades in art,” the art teacher might better engage them in 
helping to decide whether their learnings in art are pro- 
gressing adequately or not and why. A decision of ade- 
quate and a grade of ‘‘C’”’ in art based on considered con- 
tinuing cooperative judgments need not be so alien to art 
It could lead to better understanding of the art 
program not only on the part of the child but also his parents. 







education. 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


beginning teacher 
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NOW! GIVE YOUR 
PUPILS THE FULL 
IMPACT OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS! 


You are furnished, by Colonial Art 
Company, about 130 large, full- 
color reproductions of the world’s 
greatest art, in a convenient, self- 
hanging exhibit. Your school pays 
no fee for the use of the exhibit. 
You agree to use proceeds from 
ticket sales to order your selection 
of beautiful art masterpieces from 
our supply of prints—largest selec- 
tion in the world, numbering more 
than 1,000,000 works of art. 


COLONIAL ART 
EXHIBITIONS 


* THE SIZE. RICHNESS 
AND COLOR NEEDED 
TO STIR YOUNG MINDS! 

* EARN FREE PICTURES 
FOR YOUR CLASSROOM! 


| 
The Coloniai Art Company | 
1336 NW First Street i 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 1 
() I am interested in Colonial’s FINE : 
ART EXHIBITION and want more ,; 
details. i] 

© Iam sold on Colonial’s FINE ART | 
EXHIBITION and want it at my 1 
school on the following date: i 

1 

1 

i 

] 

1 

1 

1 

i] 

4 
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=) A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


—a— SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


200 big pages. Dozens of crafts and art supplies. 
Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910. Teachers: 
Request Catalog No. 62 on School Letterhead. 


SAX-CRAFPTS, INC., Dept. SA 
1101 N. Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Crafts For 


Creative 





Surface Decoration 


EXCITING CRAFTS for DESIGN—DECORATION 
A big variety of interesting practical items adaptable to un- 
limited decorative tr d Boxes, Candleholders, 





Shakers, Bookends, etc. Quality items at low prices. 


%-(Q-P CRAFT (0. 


Write for Catalog 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 























An art film by 
Frank Bach and Reino Randall 
Central Washington College of Education 


ie] 
Sa 
®5 
W ays of making simple «a 
mosaics are demonstrated, 7. 
then we see how a mosaic pos) 
mural was designed and a 


created by students in an elementary 
school. The film stresses individual 
achievement and participation 
in a group project. 


.. For intermediate grades 
bed and teacher education. 
a 
a 
ge 
“ 10 minutes sound color 
se Sale $120, 3-day rental $6 
a 
el 


ORDER YOUR PRINT TODAY! 
Write for free catalog. 








BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 









maine SCHOOL ARTS 


NAEA 
SUPPORTING 
MEMBER 









a magatine for art educators to 
help them in creative teaching 


10 issues — six dolla 


PRINTERS BUILDING © WORCESTER @, MASSACHUSETTS 








THAN KS 
for giving the United Way 





From the very young to 
the old and lonely, your 
one big gift helps so many 
people all -_ — a 
eaenareaaasat eaeeraecseserseaencees soasercccccec anaes 








ART FILMS 


This month's films—one of general 
interest, one for motivation, and one 
in depth. 

Art and You (12 min. color). 
Through carefully selected works of 
art: sculpture, painting and crayon. 
Stuart Roe has mixed the ingredients 
of art into a general interest film 
usable at almost any grade level. 
Through the medium of the motion 
picture you will see people in their 
environment, busy, noisy, crowded, 
gay, festive, restful, friendly, lonely, 
troubled, reflecting the world. Also 
the world of nature with its flowers, 
fields, storms, rain, brooks and 
beaches; each with its own message. 

At is a way of expressing feelings 
through many media. It is also the 
feelings experienced through observ- 
ing the expressive works of others. 
This film illustrates what art is, how art 
originates, people in art and nature 
in art. It includes examples of ab- 
stract, impressionistic and realistic art 
and attributes the styles of art to the 
artist. An interesting approach to 
the understanding of art. 

Circus (7 min. color). Clever 
animated photography of fifty-nine 
junior high students’ circus drawings 
make this a unique film. Carefully 
sequenced from the arrival of the 
circus train to the wagons, animals, 
parades, sideshows, big top and the 
crowds watching it all. This is a 
worthwhile viewing experience. 

Discovering Color (15 min. color). 
A film study of color. Visualizing 
the techniques of color mixing: analy- 
sis of hue (color name), value (addi- 
tion of white or black) and intensity 
(addition of complimentary hue) is 
done skillfully and clearly before the 
camera eye. 

These films are distributed by Film 
Associates of California, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 
25, Calif. 


Dr. H. Gene Steffen, reviewer, is the 
coordinator of audio-visuai services 
for the State University of New York 
College of Education, Buffalo; has 
taught both art and industrial arts. 











Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Throwing On the Potter's Wheel, by Thomas Sel- 
lers, published by Professional Publications, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1960, seventy-nine pages, price $4.00. Developed 
from a series of articles in Ceramics Monthly Magazine 
this handbook aims to present basic processes in working on 
the wheel. The book is divided into three parts: (1) Tools 
and Clay, (2) Fundamentals of Throwing, (3) Specific Shapes. 
The simple directions and the excellent step-by-step photo- 
graphs illustrating the processes make this an extremely 
good book for the beginner. Photographs of work by 
contemporary American potters enhance the book considera- 
bly and help make it one of the best of its kind. * 


European Art History, by T. G. Rosenthal, New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1960, thirty-two pages, 
price $.75. An annotated bibliography with books listed 
under the headings of General Works, Movements and 
Periods, National Schools, Writings of A\rtists, Reference 
Works and Individual Painters and Sculptors. Published as 
a reader's guide for the British National Book League, it 
provides an excellent guide to reading. Although publica- 
tions listed are British, the books would readily be available 
in America. After reading one wishes for similar guides 
to other portions of human history and knowledge. 


Earth and Fire, by Samuel R. Scholes, published by 
State University of New York College of Ceramics, Alfred, 
New York, 1960, forty-nine pages, price $1.00. A brief 
book intended to provide high school students with informa- 
tion on ceramic products and their origin. The information 
is largely technical but simplified enough to be easily under- 
stood by secondary school students. Although not a ca- 
reer publication, the book does provide information on the 
ceramic industry and could be used by guidance counsel- 
lors to provide information on the nature of the ceramics 


field. * 


Creative Paper Design, by Ernest Rottger, published 
by Reinhold, New York City, 1961, ninety-five pages, 
price $4.00. This is a book of pictures—over two hundred 
seventy, with very little text. But there is little need for text 
as the pictures clearly tell the author's story of working with 
paper. It is a fascinating story and one visual delight 
follows another as one pages through the book. The book 
begins with the basic design problem of the division of 
space and this is as much a book on design as it is a dis- 
cussion of techniques with paper. This makes the book 
valuable beyond its technical help. Problems in paper 
folding transparencies and other techniques of paper work 





are included as the author presents increasingly complex 
problems ending with examples of natural forms constructed 
in paper (animals, trees, masks). The textual “position’’ of 
the book is that the “natural development of the creative 
faculties is thwarted" by education which appeals primarily 
to the intellect. It aims to develop the imagination and 
creative powers and is the first of a series of books that will 
“appeal to every person who has discovered that creative 
ingenuity is the best counter balance to the functional and 
utilitarian limitations put upon the thinking of our time.” 
One admires the purpose, applauds this first effort and 
looks with anticipation for future books which will encourage 
a free play approach with materials. 
ing book. * 


This is a very excit- 


Pictorial Composition, by Louis Wolchonok, pub- 
lished by Harper and Bros., New York, 1961, one hundred 
seventy-three pages, price $7.50. Composition is a difficult 
subject. It is difficult in the same way that art is difficult. 
It cannot really be defined, it can only be reflected upon and 
discussed in terms of general observations on the nature 
of the subject. Mr. Wolchonok’s reflections on pictorial 
composition are broken down into four main parts. Part | 
discusses general ideas and is quite brief. Part Il is a very 
detailed consideration of many aspects of composition and 
has literally hundreds of illustrations to help explain the 
twenty-six different ideas which form the major portion of 
the book. It looks at such items as: dominance of direction, 
light and dark; control of two dominants; realism and modi- 
fied realism; change in mood, etc. Part Ill is an ‘“‘Intro- 
duction to Perspective’’ and is not as detailed a consideration 
as one might wish. Part IV deals with color and is by far 
the weakest part of the book. A few brief pages consider 
color theory and mechanics but there is not an illustration 
in color to be found. It is difficult to understand why a 
book on pictorial composition which includes a section on 
color would not include samples in color. While there are 
portions of the book which would be useful to a teacher of 
drawing or painting, it is more a book of exercises than it 
is a book of concepts and as such its value is limited. * 


Art and the Intellect, by Harold Taylor, published 
by the Museum of Modem Art, New York City, distributed 
by Doubleday and Company, 1960, sixty-two pages. Two 
excellent essays by one of the outstanding “non-art" ad- 
vocates of art education. Originally given as an address 
at meetings of the National Committee on Art Education. 


Any book review followed by a* may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 1110 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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NOW READY 
BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL Our new 1961- 62 Catalogues 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course Ceramics ° Copper Enameling > Mosaics 

















in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- Siadthidtin tne nahin tedunt 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE OCTOBER 1961 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 9 River Street, Oneonta, New York 
‘ ’ 
Museum collection. B.F.A.,B.S.in Ed.and M.F.A. ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
degrees granted by Tufts University. Catalog. Boston Museum School 52 
Carnegie Institute 52 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, Imitated, YEP . . . Duplicated, NOPE! Pratt Institute. . 52 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, U.S. Army Special Miotees 48 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. P | A S | ' aa | A K 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School , , 
230 The F Recline 06 The ORIGINAL and still the best RE-USABLE adhesive for American Art Clay .. 39 
a —— posting charts, papers, art work, etc. on ANY surface. Far better Americen Astiste Coles ihe io Ill 
than tapes, tacks, staples or waxes. Lasts indefinitely, damages Riitastiens Chetcien Ooms c IV 
nothing. Order from your school supplier or write for sample. reese ay aie og — nate n 
. . . . “* . . oO 
BROOKS MFG. CO., Box 31-156C, Cincinnati 31, Ohio visage ety 5 oa 
Craftint Manufacturing Co - ss. GBS 
7 yA R N = G | = Crayon, Watercolor and Craft Institute ; 47 
Grumbacher, M.., Inc. a4 
college ona MOTHER-OF-PEARL CHIPS Hunt, C. Howard Pen Co. . 39, 46 
FINE ARTS Twelve Lustrous Colors Lewis Artist Supply Company 52 
Mosaics, murals, and many other decorative art activities in Rich Art Color Co. . 46 
school, home and youth groups. Exciting and educational for Talens & Son, Inc. 47 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE all ages. Venus Pen & Pencil Corporation 40 
a a 
DESIGN - GRAPHIC ARTS iia vailable ” two sizes—rice and sand Weber Costello. ‘ 43 
ART EDUCATION FREE SAMPLE Universal Crushed Shell Co. BOOKS, MAGAZINES, FILMS AND PRINTS 
and PRICE LIST P.O. Box 815 @ MUSCATINE, |OWA 
BFA and MFA degrees Bailey Films, Inc. . 50 
a The Colonial Art Canguey 50 
Carnegie Institute of Techno Creative Hands Bookshop 45 
eee ee in Sheatey Path, Penhangh 13, nology Davis Publications, Inc. 42 
International Textbook Co. 47 
Oriental Culture Book Company 44 





O'Rourke, J. Barry. 46 








CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


. . Ceramichrome, Inc. . 46 

pratt institute Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co. . 44 
Harrop Precision Furnace Company aa 

Seeley’s Ceramic Service. 52 

Standard Ceramic Supply Company 47 





CRAFT MATERIALS 


do you see Bergen Arts & Crafts he: 48 


Brooks Manufacturing Co. 52 


Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 48 
SCHOOL | =" — 
43, 46 


Immerman & Sons, Inc. 


brooklyn 5, n. y. 





A Valuable Assistant... 


O-P Craft .. 50 
Keep a copy of Hammett's #610 ARTS Sax Bros. . 50, 52 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid Universal Crushed Shell Company . 52 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, Wilhold Glues sae? 52 
describes and prices all the supplies 
ond tools needed to mofe attractive Treagey lerl y? TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
and useful articles in metal, wood, ; 


leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes Dremel Manufacturing Co... 43 | 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- ; 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. personal copy ready to help you every 
264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. | month of the school year. Ten issues, $6.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 


OR—Add a subscription for School Arrts 





If not, why not subscribe? You'll have your 






























Because you gave 
the UNITED way 


®@ 28,000 agencies will 








NEW! BRAYER... to your next requisition for supplies. continue to provide vi- 
The finest brayer made! Pins 
wieaie Midian:  Siaenin Totisie fas si Saeed een tat asians: Aare aids athe giana tal health, welfare, 








hard wear. 8”,5”, 2” SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil, 
turps, weather, is 34” thick. Pro- 
fessional quality for classroom use. 
Write for details. 


SAXCRAFTS Dept.SA 
1101 N., 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


and recreation services 
SCHOOL ARTS 


1110 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


@ 81 million people 
will be helped 





Please send me the next 10 issues of School Arts. 
C) Send bill Enclosed is $6.00 
















Your once-a-year 
gift pays dividends 
all year long. 





Name 





PLEASE PRINT 





Street 





City —— State 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


I plan to revise the curriculum, and incidentally the hand- 
book which our teachers use. At present, the latter is a 
program of suggested activities for each level. It is organ- 
ized according to illustration, three-dimensional activities, 
and esthetic sensitivity. Subjects, materials, and desirable 
outcomes are described. Now, I feel that certain general 
concepts should be stressed rather than activities, especially 
in the intermediate classes. If each teacher on a certain 
level could work in one particular direction she could be- 
come more sure of herself in at least one area of esthetic 
development. The students, over a three-year period, will 
have had a less varied art experience, but should have come 
to a more formulated conception of what constitutes good art. 

I have doubts and questions. Is this a valid direction? 
What concepts should be stressed? Composition, form, 
color, line, media? Would it be wise to start anything 
this direct on the primary level? Do you know of any school 
system that has formulated an elementary art course in this 
way? Any ideas you might have on this subject would be 
greatly appreciated. Wisconsin 


The process of curriculum revision can be a most meaningful 
experience to participants. A publication provides a lean- 
ing post, yet may not challenge thinking. Attention is 
focused. Many are stirred to consider, to listen, to try, to 
evaluate, then to discard some tightly-clutched ideas. The 
new concepts arrived at through group selection will dom- 
inate until something or someone jars the structure and again 
we must re-examine and begin cadging the New. 

Your plan suggests that you are going to go behind the 
action to seek the reason for activity. That you are going 
to repoint goals and detail plans for moving toward attain- 
ment. Perhaps everybody who prepares curricular material 
believes that everyone can see that he has done this. If you 
examine any numbers of art guides, you will see that mental 
image of the act or its reason to be may not be stated. 
Though you know that even when several people use the 
same words, each puts his own meaning upon them. 

Why not head toward your goal through working with a 
committee of teachers? Could you ask for teacher volun- 
teers from each grade level? You would experiment with 
your idea of concepts, at the same time other teachers work- 
ing with the same age children, could continue with the pro- 
gram you now have. Through this way of working, you and 
the teachers could observe some of the possibilities that are 
to be found within your new approach. You could discard 
and select before anything takes on weighty importance—by 
being printed. 

Will it not be necessary to have the children verbalize 
more? A\ss we work with any concept, we need to see it from 
many angles. We need to seek suggestions from others. 
The idea of art being solely a means of expression may now 
have worn rather thin. If one is expressing, one wishes to 
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communicate, and have one’s thinking enlarged and en- 
hanced by reaction of others. It would seem that you are 
aiming to have children learn about art—to use both art 
media and words. 

It might be interesting to have one experimental group 
who confine art expression to drawing and painting. Through 
this action, the teacher would be emphasizing the expressive 
quality of color, line, texture. The children may gain much 
in ability to observe so that they become more skillful in 
stating their thoughts and feelings. They may become 
quite adept in using paint and pencils. Skills and techniques 
can be learned and a vocabulary developed. There are 
classrooms of fourth graders who are mature enough to 
consider this kind of plan and to work with the art and class- 
room teachers to formulate purposes and then to evaluate 
their work with criteria they have helped to set. 

| believe art educators must work closely with classroom 
teachers, the school administrators and with parents to have 
them realize that the esthetic development of the child is a 
primary reason for having art opportunity in the school. We 
need to move away from the heavy emphasis on all— 
holiday art. We must continuously guard against gadg- 
etry that teacher-demand for “something different’? may 
bring. Seeing, selecting, doing, appraising are certainly 
fundamental goals of all education. 

Would it fit your idea to have eleven- year-olds explore 
form and shape through the use of several media? There are 
endless possibilities in carrying through such a plan with 
much value to the child. It seems that your primary aim is 
to select a few concepts and work with as much depth as 
possible. | shall be most interested in hearing from you 
about the development of your idea. 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 





Good About the Army 


EDITORIAL 





So help me, I'm prejudiced in favor 
of the Army over all other branches 
of military service! My bias is not 
based on reputations or uniforms, or 
the power to destroy an enemy, but on 
the increasing effort of the Army to 
provide constructive activities of a 
creative nature for the leisure-time 
hours of servicemen. You see, | have 
two sons of military age. Like other 
parents, | am reconciled to the risks 
and hazards of military training that 
seem to be inevitable to the confused 
age in which we live. But | cannot 
help asking the eternal question which 
surely must be of top concern to all 
parents: “Will military service be 
good or bad for my boy?” Will it give him the strength of 
character and confidence that he needs for success in later 
life? Or will it destroy his individuality, reduce his drive, 
curtail his ambitions? We can find all around us examples 
of young men who seem to have reaped a great deal of 
benefit from the period of service. But we can find others 
whose morals, ambitions, and zest for life seem to have 
depreciated in this training period. 


Since military training itself is approximately the same for 
all, the conclusion is inevitable that the difference in the 
effects of military service must be closely related to what the 
individual does in his free time. And here is where my bias 
shows. There still may be military commanders who are 
only casually concerned about what a soldier does in his 
off-duty time, feeling that this is a problem to be worked out 
between the chaplains and the temptations of the environ- 
ment. There are probably more who feel that the solution 
is simply to keep the young men busy—a kind of adult 
variation of the canned “‘kit'’ program which plagues the 
cub scouts today. But one of the finest things about the 
Army is the increasing number of military leaders who rec- 
ognize the advantages to the Army itself and to the individual 
soldier in providing really constructive activities for leisure 
time. We like the Army Crafts Program because it is 
oriented toward creative activity of a nature that can be 
invaluable in the later life of the serviceman. A great deal 
of the credit for this direction must be given to Eugenia 
Nowlin, a former Texas art teacher, who has served as tech- 
nical adviser and chief of the crafts section of Special 
Services, and to other leaders like John Middents who 
directed the European program in its developing period. 
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We are delighted to receive a communication from the acting 
Adjutant General that the number of positions for arts and 
crafts specialists are to be greatly increased in Germany, 
France and lItaly—something which we urgently recom- 
mended three years ago when we visited Europe as a con- 
sultant for the program. The Army is anxious to fill an intial 
quota of new positions by the end of October and to increase 
this number monthly thereafter. While this presents problems 
for interested teachers who are under contract for the year, we 
are hopeful that there are qualified people available who 
can fill the initial quota, and that others will communicate 
their interest in order that they may be considered for later 
assignments as they become available. A folder of in- 
formation on the Army Crafts Program may be secured by 
writing to The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Attn: AGMP-R, Washington 25, D.C. In general, re- 
quirements include graduation from an accredited college 
or university with a specialization in art education, fine arts, 
or related areas. Applicants are expected to have com- 
petence in several of the principal areas: ceramics and 
sculpture, drawing and painting, art metal and jewelry, 
leathercraft, woodwork, model building, and photography. 


Instructors and directors in the Army Crafts Program are 
civilian employees. Preference is given to women or men 
who have completed military service or who are otherwise 
exempt from the draft. Salaries are about comparable to 
similar work in the States, although the differences in local 
economy and the availability of post exchanges make it 
possible for the same salary to go considerably further. 
Transportation is furnished to the position, and return after 
the tour of duty is over. Housing is provided. Applicants 
are expected to sign up for two years’ service in Europe, a 
requirement that also applies to service in the various States 
including Hawaii and Alaska, as well as to Panama. The 
term is one year in Korea and eighteen months in Okinawa. 
Teaching experience is desirable but not required for the 
beginning positions (GS-5), which are of primary concern 
in Europe. These positions are limited to single people. 
Supervisory positions require two years’ experience in teach- 
ing or a related activity, and are open to people with 
families. We think so highly of this program, the oppor- 
tunity for affecting the culture of a people, and the personal 
advantages for young people that we hope every position 
can be adequately filled as it is available. 
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BRILLIANT COLORS 





Sargent Series AS700—16-ounce jars @ $1.75 each—available 
in these 24 colors: 


Black 

Brown (Burnt Umber) 

Burnt Sienna pectrum Red Orange 
Dark Blue (Prussian) Spectrum Red Violet 
Dark Green Spectrum Violet 

Dark Red Spectrum Yellow 
Emerald Green Spectrum Yellow Green 
Magenta Spectrum Yellow Orange 
Spectrum Blue (Ultramarine) Turquoise Blue 
Spectrum Blue Green Vermilion 

Spectrum Blue Violet White 

Spectrum Green Yellow Ochre 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
ART CRAYON CO., INC. 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

Laboratories and Plant: Hazleton, Pa. 


MAKERS OF SARGENT AND GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA 
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Take a BIG look at the BIG Prang line 


4 ’ : at your favorite school supply distributor. 


> THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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